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ARTICLES 


SLOVAKIA Gs 


Slovak Fraternal- 
Benefit Societies 
in North America: 


An Overview (1883-1993) 


M. Mark Stolarik 


(Conference on The Development and Significance of the 
Fraternal Movement and Fraternal Organizations Among Immi- 
grants in North and South America and Europe, Maribor, 
Slovenia, May, 1994) 


In a book of essays that set out to explore how ethnic groups 
have used the principles of collectivism to deal with their new 
life in America, Scott Cummings lamented that "Relatively little 
has been written about self-help institutions and mutual benefit 
societies created by immigrant groups."! When applied to the 
Slovaks in North America, this statement still holds true. While 
several community studies of Slovaks in North America have 
appeared in recent years, none have compared and contrasted the 
creation of fraternal-benefit societies among Slovaks in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada.? This essay will make such an attempt, 


1 Scott Cummings, ed., Self-Help in Urban America: Patterns of Minority 
Business Enterprise (Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1980), 5. 

2 The principal community studies are M. Mark Stolarik, Growing Up on the 
South Side: Three Generations of Slovaks in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1880- 
1976 (Lewisburg: Bucknell University Press, 1985) and June Granatir Alexander, 
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although only in a preliminary fashion, because we still lack pro- 
fessional studies of the many fraternal-benefit societies estab- 
lished by Slovak immigrants to North America over the last 100 
years.? 

When Slovaks from the Kingdom of Hungary (and other 
immigrants as well) began to migrate to North America in search 
of work in the late 19th century, they quickly discovered that, 
while the New World had plenty of job opportunities in the coal 
mines, steel mills and oil refineries, it did not provide much in 
the way of social welfare benefits. Thus, if an immigrant fell ill, 
was injured on the job, or even killed, neither his employer, nor 


The Immigrant Church and Community: Pittsburgh's Slovak Catholics and 
Lutherans, 1880-1915 (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1987). 


3 Besides many jubilee-books written by talented amateurs (some of which will 
be cited later on), three semi-professional histories of Slovak fraternals do 
exist: Jozef Pauto's 75 rokov Prvej Katolickej Slovenskej Jednoty (75 Years of 
the First Catholic Slovak Union] (Cleveland: First Catholic Slovak Union, 
1965); Anthony X. Sutherland's The Canadian Slovak League: A History, 1932- 
1982 (Toronto: Canadian Slovak League, 1984); and R. Vladimir Baumgarten's 
and Joseph Stefka's The National Slovak Society: 100 Year History, 1890-1990 
(Pittsburgh: National Slovak Society, 1990). Although the latter do provide us 
with basic information about these societies over time, they are all "in-house" 
histories aimed at their members and ignore the basic conventions of 
professional historians, especially the concerns of the new social history. 

In addition, three articles (or chapters in books) written by professional 
historians or anthropologists focusing on Slovak fraternals in specific 
locations also exist. June Alexander has detailed the rise and functions of 
fraternals in the Pittsburgh area in chapter two "From Self-Help to Community 
Development: Slovak Fraternal-Benefit Societies," of her book cited above, 
pp.15-27; the psycho-anthropologist Howard F. Stein has analyzed Slovak 
fraternals in western Pennsylvania, especially in the McKeesport and Duquesne 
settlements in "An Ethnohistory of Slovak-American Religious and Fraternal 
Associations: A Study in Cultural Meaning, Group Identity, and Social 
Institutions," in Slovakia, XXIX (1980-1981), 63-88; and the author of this 
paper has provided an over-view of Slovak-American fraternals based upon his 
study of the Slovak community in Bethlehem in "A Place for Everyone: Slovak 
Fraternal-Benefit Societies," in the book edited by Scott Cummings, cited 
above, pp.130-41. 
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any level of government, paid him or his family any form of 
support or compensation.* 

The Slovaks were not the first to discover this shortcoming 
in American society. Indeed, as early as the 17th century, Scot- 
tish immigrants to America began to form self-help organiza- 
tions, which later came to be known as fraternal-benefit socie- 
ties. These were private bodies consisting of immigrants and 
their descendants who pooled their resources, established a 
common treasury, and paid relief or compensation to members 
who had become victims of some misfortune.5 

Contrary to Oscar Handlin's claim that they were products of 
the American environment, fraternal-benefit societies had roots 
in Europe dating back to at least the 15th century, and perhaps 
even earlier. Similarly, craft-guilds, which were not abolished 
until 1872 in the Kingdom of Hungary, also had a social-welfare 
component.® 


4 Margaret Byington, Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town (Pittsburgh: 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 1910. Reprinted by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1974), 161. 


5 Gordon Donaldson, "Scots," in Stephan Thernstrom et.al., Harvard Encyclo- 
pedia of American Ethnic Groups (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press, 1980), 
915. 


6 Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Migrations that 
Made the American People (New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1951), 170-71, 176; 
AlZbeta Gacsova traced the first fraternal-benefit society in Hungary to the 
silver miners of Slovakia in 1460. See her Boje slovenského [udu proti 
feuddInemu Uutlaku a vykoristovaniu [The Struggle of the Slovak People 
Against Feudal Oppression and Exploitation] (Bratislava: Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, 1960), 64; 

Slovak editors discussed both fraternal-benefit societies and craft guilds in 
Naérodni hl4snik (National Herald, Turé. Sv. Martin), October 31, 1868, p.225; 
January 31, 1869, p.22; November 30, 1871, pp.331-32; and August 31, 1872, 
pp.242-44; and workers in Slovakia did try to organize fraternal-benefit 
societies in the 1870's and 1880's, before the massive emigration of Slovaks to 
the United States began. Cf. Nérodni hlésnik, March 31, 1874, pp.62-3, and 
Narodnie noviny (National News, Turé. Sv. Martin), February 8, 1881, p.1. For an 
analysis of workers' societies in the city of Ko8ice in eastern Slovakia in the late 
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Thus, when central and eastern European migrants came to 
North America in the late 19th century, they had several models 
to choose from when they began to establish fraternal-benefit 
societies. They could copy from their American neighbours the 
structure of their fraternal-benefit societies, or some of these 
Slovaks, especially the skilled craftsmen or former miners, could 
draw upon previous experiences with craft guilds or fraternal- 
benefit societies in their homelands.’ 

Whatever their model, Slovak immigrants, who started to 
appear in the United States in the late 1870's, established around 
50 local fraternal-benefit societies by 1890.8 When one looks 
closely at these societies, one is bound to notice a tremendous 
variety in their origins, composition, religious, secular or natio- 
nal orientation. From Stefan Vesely's recent description, and 
listing of Slovak-American fraternals between 1883 and 1890, I 
extrapolated the following information: seven of these fraternals 
included the word "Hungarian" (along with "Slovak") in their 
titles; 26 used only the word "Slovak" (and not Hungarian) in 
their official name; 16 were secular-oriented, and 33 were 
religious. Of the 16 secular ones, two were organized by and for 
craftsmen. Furthermore, 25 of the fraternals arose in Pennsyl- 
vania, 8 in New Jersey, 6 in Ohio, 5 in New York, 3 in Connec- 
ticut and 1 each in Illinois and Minnesota. The largest concen- 
tration in and around cities was found in the Pittsburgh region 


19th century, see Pavel Hapdk, "K dejinadm robotnickych spolkov v KoSiciach v 
druhej polovici 19. storoéia," Nové obzory, 4 (1962), 162-63. 


7 Slovaks in Bayonne, New Jersey and in Braddock, Pennsylvania said they 
learned about fraternal-benefit societies from their German and Irish 
neighbours. Cf. Ignac Gessay, "Spolky pred organiz4ciami," [Fraternals Before 
Organizations], Naérodny kalenddr, 1911 (Pittsburgh), 74-76. For a discussion of 
fraternal-benefit societies in Slovakia in the late 19th century see my 
Immigration and Urbanization: The Slovak Experience, 1870-1918 (New York: 
AMS Press, 1989), 70-72. 

8 Stefan Vesely, "Prvé slovenské spolky v Spojenych Stétoch Americkych" [The 
First Slovak Fraternal-Benefit Societies in America], Slovéci v zahranici, 4-5 
(Martin: Matica slovensk4, 1979, 53-55. 
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(7), followed by Cleveland (6), New York City (3), Passaic, 
New Jersey (3) and Bridgeport, Connecticut (3). The largest 
regional concentration was in eastern Pennsylvania, where 16 of 
the 50 fraternals sprang up.? 

The above statistical summary very nicely parallels what is 
widely-known about the Slovak-American community: that 
approximately half of all Slovak immigrants settled in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the rest in the surrounding Northeastern states; that 
the religious orientation of Slovak immigrants outweighed the 
secular, and that Slovak nationalism established a quick foothold 
in America at the expense of pro-Hungarian feeling.!° 

Furthermore, when one looks at Slovak fraternals at a local 
level, as I have done in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, one will learn 
even more about the Slovak community in America. Between 
1891 and 1918, the approximately 1,000 Slovaks who settled in 
the steel town of Bethlehem in eastern Pennsylvania, established 
19 fraternal-benefit societies. Since the men had come first, they 
created the 10 earliest fraternals, starting in 1891, and their wives 
followed suit with 9 fraternals of their own (the men initially did 
not allow women to join their fraternals).!! 

In addition to this division by sex, Slovak fraternals were 
also established on the basis of religion. Thus, of the 19 frater- 
nals in Bethlehem, 12 were religious, with the Roman Catholics 
claiming eight, the Lutherans two and the Greek Catholics two 
as well. These religiously-based fraternals were equally divided 
by gender. !2 


9 Ibid. 

10 Fourteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1920, Vol. II, 
Population: General Report and Analytical Tables (Washington, D.C., 1922), 
984. Stolarik, Immigration and Urbanization, 99; Alexander, Immigrant Church 
and Community, 132-34; and M. Mark Stolarik, "The Slovak Search for Identity 
in the United States, 1880-1918," Canadian Review of Studies in Nationalism, 
XX (Nos. 1-2, 1993), 45-55. 

11 Stolarik, Growing Up, 34-38. 

12 Jpia. 
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Seven of the Slovak fraternals in Bethlehem were secular- 
oriented, and they also highlighted both national and regional 
differences among the Slovaks. Six of these fraternals were 
ultra-nationalist, and their members hailed predominantly from 
central and western Slovakia.'? This major difference among 
Slovaks in Bethlehem became apparent only in the fraternal 
records, because the majority of Slovaks in this town came from 
Eastern Slovakia.!4 Both dialectical, and national feelings, 
divided the Slovaks in Bethlehem. 

Furthermore, some of the fraternal records in Bethlehem also 
revealed class divisions within the Slovak community. The Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius Society, for instance, which was the first to 
be founded (in 1891), attracted the wealthiest and most succes- 
sful of the Slovak businessmen in town, and by 1900 it 
demanded a $6.00 initiation fee from prospective members. 
Since this represented half a week's wages in the steel mill, only 
the better-off Slovaks could afford to join this lodge. The rest 
had to content themselves with less-expensive (and _less- 
prestigious) lodges.!5 

While Slovak fraternals mirrored the divisions within the 
community, they also performed many positive functions. As 
already mentioned, in return for monthly dues of about $0.50 
they provided accident, illness or death benefits to their mem- 
bers, or their survivors.!© They also provided personal loans, or 
even mortgages, to members in good standing, if their treasuries 
were large enough.!’ Furthermore, they taught their members the 
principles of democracy through their election of officers, and 
through the procedure of their meetings.'® Indeed, many Slovak 


13 Jpid., 36. 

14 Tpid., 23, 28-30, 36. 
15 Jbid., 34-5. 

16 Jbid., 38, 

17 Jpid. 

18 Ipid., 39. 
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politicians started their careers as officers of fraternal-benefit 
societies, and used them as launching pads for election to city 
and even state offices.!° Fraternals also enforced a personal code 
of behavior, especially if they were founded on religious prin- 
ciples.2° And, by helping to establish parish churches, by 
publishing their own newspapers, and often by erecting meeting 
halls, they helped to create other very important pillars of their 
ethnic communities.?! 

Meanwhile, among the Slovaks in North America, local 
fraternals began to federate into larger bodies starting in 1890. 
This movement was launched by the ex-seminarian and leading 
Slovak nationalist Peter V. Rovnianek (1867-1933). He dreamed 
of uniting all Slovak fraternals into a National Slovak Society, 
which he founded in Pittsburgh on February 15, 1890.22 

However, another budding leader of American Slovaks, the 
Rev. Stefan Furdek (1855-1915) dashed Rovnianek's dreams. 
Furdek, who was pastor of a Czech parish in Cleveland, had 
witnessed the growing anti-clericalism of the secular Czech 
Slavic Benevolent Society which had been founded in St. Louis 
in 1854. Furdek feared that Rovnianek's society would follow a 
similar path. Therefore, on September 4, 1890, he founded the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of the United States of America 


19 Ipid., 102-03. 
20 Jbid., 39. 


21 Ibid., 45-9, 39-40; for the story of Slovak newspapers published by fraternal- 
benefit societies see my "The Slovak-American Press," in Sally M. Miller's The 
Ethnic Press in the United States: A Historical Analysis and Handbook (New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1987), 356. 


22 PV. Rovnianek, Z4pisky za Ziva pochovaného. Z méjho 25 roéného 
verejného ucinkovania na néroda roli dediénej [Notes of One Buried Alive: My 
25 Years of Work on Behalf of the Slovak Nation] (Pittsburgh: National Slovak 
Society, 1924), 127-30. 
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(and later Canada) and formalized at the national level what had 
already been happening locally.?3 

Once the secular-Catholic split was formalized, other groups 
followed suit. Slovak Lutherans established their Slovak Evan- 
gelical Union in Freeland, Pennsylvania in 1893, and the Calvi- 
nists likewise created their Slovak Calvin Presbyterian Union in 
Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania in 1901.24 Militant Slovak nationa- 
lists, meanwhile, formed the Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol in 
1896 in New York City, while their more devout countrymen 
split off and established the Slovak Roman and Greek Catholic 
Sokol in Passaic, New Jersey in 1905.25 Even a tiny group of 
Slovak socialists established a Slovak Workers' Society in Ne- 
wark, New Jersey, in 1915.76 All of these organizations encou- 
raged the local fraternals to federate with their national bodies, 
and most did so. 


23 Jbid., 127; Jan Pankuch, Dejiny Clevelandskych a Lakewoodskych Slovakov 
[A History of Cleveland and Lakewood Slovaks] (Cleveland: Author's 
publication, 1930), 32; Stefan Furdek, "Katolfcka Slovenské Jednota v 
Spojenych Statoch Americkych" [The First Catholic Slovak Union of the United 
States of America], Kalendaér Jednota, 1896 (Cleveland), 26-7; for more 
Information on the Czech Slavic Benevolent Society see Jan Habenicht, Déjiny 
Cechiiv Americkych [A History of American Czechs] (St. Louis: Hlas Publishing 
Co., 1910), 36-7, and Thomas Capek, The Cechs (Bohemians) in America 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin), 1920, 258. 


24 Stefan Zeman, “Patdesiat rokov Slachetnej prdce slov. evanjelikov v 
Amerike," in Martin BroZek ed., Z/até kniha Slovenskej Evanjelickej Jednoty, 
1893-1943 [Golden Jubilee of the Slovak Evangelical Union, 1893-1943] 
(Pittsburgh: S/ovensky hldsnik, 1943), 33-36; Frank Uherka, "Krétky prehlad 
S.K.P. Jednoty" [A Short History of the Slovak Calvin Presbyterian Union], 
Kalendér pre slovenskych Kalvinov, 1927 (Pittsburgh), 37-8. 


25 A merikansko-slovenské noviny (Pittsburgh), July 13, 1896, p.1, and Gusto 
KoSik, "Prvé desatrotie naSej Jednoty" [The First Decade of Our Union], Sbornik 
Rimsko a Grécko Katolickej Telocviénej Jednoty Sokol, 1916 (Passaic, NJ.), 
35-51. 

26 Jan Diatik, "Z dejin Slovenského Robotnickeho Spolku" [A History of the 
Slovak Workers' Society], in Jaén Vrdbel ed., Pamdatnik Slovenského 
Robotnickeho Spolku, 1915-1925 (Chicago, Rovnost' Ludu, 1925), 5. 
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Since these national Slovak fraternals were founded by men, 
and initially most did not admit women into their ranks, Slovak 
women quickly proceeded to establish their own national organi- 
zations. The first to do so were the wives of the men who had 
founded the National Slovak Society. Urged on by P. V. Rov- 
nianek, these women founded the 'Zivena' Slovak National 
Women's Benefit Society on July 19, 1891 in New York City.27 
Not to be outdone, the Reverend Stefan Furdek then urged a 
group of Roman Catholic women in Cleveland to establish the 
First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union in 1892.28 After this Luthe- 
ran women established their own Evangelical Slovak Women's 
Union, and the wives of the secular and Catholic Sokols 
established their own "Wreaths" as adjuncts to the men's national 
organizations.?° 

In addition, Slovaks also established fraternals on a regional 
basis. For instance, in 1893 Slovak men in eastern Pennsylvania 
created the Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Union and a little later 
their wives organized the Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Ladies 
Union.*° Similarly, in Bridgeport, Connecticut, Slovaks founded 
the Slovak Wreath of the Free Eagle in 1896.3! Similar regional 
organizations also arose in New York, Passaic, New Jersey, 


27 Helen Prikazky, "Kratke dejiny 1. odboru v New York, N.Y." [A Short History 
of Branch 1 in New York], in Pavel Blazek, ed., Pamatnica k zlatému jubileju 
Ziveny, 1891-1941 (Pittsburgh: Slavia Printing Company, 1941), 211. 


28 Kenneth Baka, "The First Catholic Slovak Ladies Association," in Joseph C. 
Krajsa et.al., Slovaks in America: A Bicentennial Study (Middletown, PA: 
Slovak League of America, 1976), 172. 


29 alvin J. Schmidt, Fraternal Organizations (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1980), 343 for the establishment of the Evangelical Slovak Women's Union, and 
Joseph G. PruSa, ed., Golden Jubilee (1905-1955) Souvenir Book of the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol (Passaic, NJ: Slovak Catholic Sokol, 1955), for the Sokol 
Wreaths. 


30 4 merikansko-slovenské noviny, July 4, 1896, p.1; "Pennsylvania Slovak 
Catholic Union," in Krajsa et.al., Slovaks in America, 197; and "The Ladies 
Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Union, 1898-1976," Ibid., 201. 


31 "First Slovak Wreath of the Free Eagle," Ibid., 221. 
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Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and elsewhere, and many soon 
also began to recruit members nation-wide.°2 

If we look at some membership statistics, we will quickly 
notice that Slovak Catholic fraternals attracted far more members 
than the secular ones in the United States. For instance, Thomas 
Capek Jr. did a survey of the principal Slovak national fraternals 
in 1920 and discovered that twelve such societies had a 
combined adult membership of 212,241.33 This was an astoni- 
shing number when one considers that the 1920 United States 
Census counted 619,866 Slovaks in this country.34 Furthermore, 
Capek's survey actually under-counted the number of Slovaks 
enrolled in fraternals because he did not list members of youth 
divisions. For instance, in 1920 the First Catholic Slovak Union 
also had 21,860 Youth Division members and the National 
Slovak Society's Young Folks Circle counted 14,124.35 Never- 
theless, if we break down Capek's adult members into those who 
belonged to religious fraternals versus those who belonged to 
secular ones, we discover that 142,946 were members of reli- 
gious fraternals and only 69,315 belonged to non-denominatio- 
nal ones.3° 

If we compare the principal Catholic versus secular societies 
established by Slovaks in the United States over a longer period 
of time, we will notice an ever-widening gulf between them. 
Thus, while the National Slovak Society initially enrolled more 
members than the First Catholic Slovak Union (2,871 versus 
864 in 1891), by 1898 the FCSU had overtaken the NSS 


32 Thomas Capek, Jr., The Slovaks in America (New York: Czechoslovak 
Section of America's Making, Inc., 1921), 88-9. 


33 Ibid., 89. 
34 See above, footnote 10. 


35 Pauto, 75 rokov, 158; and Juraj J. NiZnansky and Vendelin Platek, 
compilers, Dejiny a Pamatnica Narodného Slovenského Spolku, 1890-1950 
(Pittsburgh: National Slovak Society, 1950), 219. 


36 Capek, Jr., op.cit., 88-9. 
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(10,547 versus 9,573) and eventually left it far behind.3? By 
1929, when the membership of the National Slovak Society 
peaked, the latter had 42,646 adult members and 21,437 youth, 
for a grand total of 64,083, whereas the First Catholic Slovak 
Union had 102,000 adult and youth members that year.38 Indeed, 
after 1929 membership in the NSS began a slow and steady 
decline to only 30,129 adult members and 7,508 youth in 1949, 
while the FCSU actually grew to 104,558 members in 1931, 
declined to 91,719 in 1939 due to the Great Depression, but re- 
bounded after World War II to 95,712 members in 1948, and 
ultimately to 105,800 members in 1977, when its membership 
peaked.3° By contrast, membership in the National Slovak 
Society had fallen to 23,415 in 1975.40 

While no-one has yet systematically studied the rise and 
decline of the major Slovak fraternal-benefit societies in Ameri- 
ca, I have noticed a surprising trend when briefly comparing 
men's and women's fraternals. For instance, while Capek repor- 
ted 49,680 adult members in the First Catholic Slovak Union in 
1920, and only 28,264 adult members in the First Catholic 
Slovak Ladies Union that year,4! by 1985 the women's organiza- 
tion had outstripped the men in both membership and assets. In 
that year the women's Union had 105,955 members and assets 
of $94,000,000 versus 95,090 members in the men's Union, and 
assets of only $51,800,000.42 How and why the women over- 
took the men still needs to be determined. 


37 NiZnansky & Platek, Dejiny, 214; Pauéo, 75 rokov, 13, 31. 
38 Niznansky & Plétek, Dejiny, 214, 219; Pauto, 75 rokov, 230. 


39 Niznansky & Plétek, Dejiny, 214; Pauto, 75 rokov, 246, 322, 370, and 
Slovakia, 27 (1977), back cover. 


40 Baumgarten & Stefka, The National Slovak Society, 156. 
41 Capek, Jr., op.cit., 88. 


42 1985 Statistics of Fraternal Benefit Societies, 1986 Edition (Naperville, ILL: 
The National Fraternal Congress of America, 1986), 118-19. 
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The story of the establishment of Slovak fraternal-benefit 
societies in Canada likewise reveals a great deal about the Slo- 
vak-Canadian community, and its similarities and differences 
when compared with the American community. Unlike Slovak 
immigration to the United States, which proceeded directly from 
Slovakia to the industrial heartland of the American Northeast in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries, Slovak immigration to 
Canada before World War I was principally from the United 
States to the western provinces. American Slovaks were lured to 
Canada's west either by work to be found in the newly-opened 
coal mines of Alberta or British Columbia, to construction of 
spurs of Canada's railroads through the Rocky Mountains, or 
by cheap and available farmland on the prairies.* 

Since these Slovak pioneers had gone to Canada via the 
United States, they naturally brought with them ties to Slovak- 
American institutions, including fraternal-benefit societies. From 
the only complete list of Canadian branches of an American 
Slovak fraternal in existence, we can clearly see the pattern of 
Slovak settlement in Canada. The first branch of a Slovak- 
American fraternal arose in the coal-mining town of Ladysmith, 
British Columbia in 1891. It was Assembly number 52 of the 


43 Slovak-American newspapers had many reports from these "pioneers" who 
settled in Canada before World War I. For examples of coal miners who settled 
in British Columbia and Alberta see Amerikdnsko-slovenské noviny, January 
28, 1902, p.1, Slovak v Amerike (New York), January 12, 1902, p.1, February 11, 
1902, p.1, February 9, 1906, p.3, July 29, 1913, p.7, Ndrodnie noviny, No. 69 
(1902), p.3, Jednota (Cleveland), August 23, 1905, p.5, October 10, 1906, p.1, 
April 9, 1909, p.2, November 15, 1911, p.2, December 20, 1911, p.2, December 4, 
1912, p.2, November 26, 1913, p.2; for examples of American Slovaks who 
settled on Canada's prairies and took up farming see Slov4k v Amerike, October 
29, 1901, p.3, January 2, 1908, p.2, June 17, 1909, p.2, December 21, 1909, p.4, 
August 25, 1910, p.2, January 2, 1912, p.3, June 17, 1913, p.6, Jednota, 
February 22, 1905, p.5, October 15, 1905, p.5, June 27, 1906, p.2, January 8, 
1914, p.3. For the story of a railroad worker who came to British Columbia via 
the United States in 1910 consult my interview with Andrej Potocky of Thunder 
Bay, Ontario, June 24, 1977, tapes STO-C-46, 47, 48, 49, Canadian Museum of 
Civilization, Hull, Québec. 
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National Slovak Society, and in subsequent years branches of 
the NSS also arose in Fernie, British Columbia (1900), in Natal, 
B.C. (1903), in Coleman, Alberta (1904), in Frank Alberta 
(1905), in Trail, B.C. (1906), in Canmore, Alberta (1906), in 
Corbin, B.C. (1909), in Maple Leaf, Ontario (1913) and in 
Blairmore, Alberta (1918).44 Thus, nine of the ten branches of 
the NSS established in Canada before the end of World War I 
were in the two westernmost provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

Only after World War I, when the United States started to 
close its borders to unrestricted immigration, while Canada still 
accepted cheap laborers, did the pattern of Slovak settlement 
change.*5 Now Slovaks immigrated directly to Canada via the 
ports of Quebec and Montreal, and, although the Canadian 
government wanted them to continue on to the West, most chose 
to settle in Ontario and Quebec, which formed the industrial 
heartland of Canada.*6 Thus, branches of the National Slovak 
Society sprang up in Windsor in 1929 and in 1937; in Montreal 
in 1931; in Hamilton in 1931 and 1939 and in Timmins in 1932. 
After World War II more branches arose in Toronto in 1956, 
and in Montreal that same year; in Welland in 1957, another one 
in Toronto in 1964, and in Galt in 1965.47 In spite of this growth 
in branches, membership in the NSS in Canada was unimpres- 


aA Baumgarten & Stefka, The National Slovak Society, 251, 264, 266-67, 270- 
71, 275-76, 278. 


45 For the story of the Immigration Restriction Acts in the United States see E.P. 
Hutchinson, Legislative History of American Immigration Policy, 1798-1965 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for the Balch Institute, 1981), 
171-213. 


46 For Canada's Immigration Policies during the 1920's see Donald Avery, 
Reluctant Host: Canada's Response to Immigrant Workers, 1896-1994 (Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart Inc., 1995), 82-107. 


47 Baumgarten & Stefka, op.cit., 279-82. 
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sive at only 320 adults in 1964.48 Indeed, in 1989 the few 
remaining members of the NSS in Canada were urged by the 
Head Officers in Pittsburgh to join local branches of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union because the cost of administering so few 
members had become prohibitive.*? 

While we do not have complete lists of branches of other 
Slovak-American societies in Canada, we do have partial listings 
of their locations, and these confirm the above observations. 
Thus, the first five branches of the First Catholic Slovak Union 
established in Canada before World War I appeared in Leth- 
bridge, Alberta (1894), Fernie, B.C., Canmore and Coleman, 
Alberta, and Fort William, Ontario.®° After the first and second 
World Wars another 51 branches of the "Jednota" were estab- 
lished principally in Ontario and Quebec, and by 1965 all the 
Jednota branches combined had 2,988 members, making them 
by far the largest American-Slovak fraternal-benefit society in 
Canada.>! 

Meanwhile, among other American fraternals established in 
Canada, the same pattern appears. Thus, two branches of the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol arose in Canmore and Blairmore, Alberta, 
before World War I; and one each in Toronto and Montreal after 
the war.52 The Slovak Evangelical Union did not move into 
Canada until after World War I, probably because Slovak Luthe- 
rans did not come in any great numbers until that time. However, 
it did eventually establish twelve branches in Ontario and 
Quebec, starting in Fort William in 1927, and later in Windsor, 


48 Joseph M. Kirschbaum, S/ovaks in Canada (Toronto: Canadian Ethnic Press 
Association of Ontario, 1967), 182. 


49 Baumgarten & Stefka, op.cit., 184. 


50 Kirschbaum, op.cit., 184; and Elena JakeSovd4, Vystahovalectvo Slovékov do 
Kanady (Bratislava: Slovak Academy of Sciences, 1981), 75-6. 


51 Kirschbaum, op.cit., 185. 
52 Ibid., 187. 
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Timmins, Toronto, Montreal, and elsewhere.>3 The Slovak Wor- 
kers' Society also established six branches in Canada between 
1926 and 1929, principally in Ontario and Quebec.*4 By 1934 
various American Slovak fraternal-benefit societies had orga- 
nized around 100 branches in Canada performing the same fun- 
ctions, and reflecting the same divisions in the Slovak commu- 
nity, as they had had in the United States.*5 

Meanwhile, with the arrival of immigrants directly from 
Slovakia in the 1920's, a movement arose to establish purely 
Canadian fraternals as well. It started in Montreal in 1924 when 
the restaurant-owner Frantisek Capkovié decided to create a Slo- 
vak fraternal-benefit society. However, some Czechs also 
wished to join it, and the local Czechoslovak Consul persuaded 
Capkovié to organize the Czechoslovak Benefit Society, in order 
to promote the philosophy of "Czechoslovakism" among immig- 
rants in Canada. This philosophy received official government 
sanction in 1918 with the creation of the new Republic of Cze- 
choslovakia upon the ruins of Austria-Hungary. Thus, the new 
Czechoslovak Consulate in Montreal subsidized the Czecho- 
slovak Benefit Society with a monthly contribution of $60.00.5° 

While this Czechoslovak society grew to 1,135 members in 
17 branches across Ontario and Quebec, and even a few in the 
west by 1931, old-world politics ultimately divided it. Slovak 
nationalists in both the United States and Canada attacked this 
society as a tool of the Czechoslovak government. Therefore, in 
1931 it split into the First Slovak Benefit Society headquartered 


53 JakeSova, op. cit., 113. 

54 Ibid., 113-15. 

55 This is my estimate, based upon my reading of Kirschbaum, JakeSov4, Baum- 
garten & Stefka. Kirschbaum under-counted them at only 78 in that year. Cf. 


Kirschbaum, op.cit., 193. The exact number of branches of Slovak-American 
fraternals in Canada in that year, and in others, still remains to be determined. 
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in Montreal (8 branches) and the old Czechoslovak Benefit 
Society (9 branches).5” 

Furthermore, one of the early organizers and supporters of 
the original Czechoslovak Benefit Society also broke with it. 
Gabriel Kurdel, who had been its secretary in 1926-1927, deci- 
ded to take up farming near Regina, Saskatchewan, in 1928. 
However, his organizing instinct spurred him to establish several 
Slovak Benefit Societies in the West, and also among the pre- 
cious metals miners in Northern Ontario between 1929 and 
1932. These societies eventually federated into the Canadian 
Slovak Benefit Society in 1946, and became the second-largest 
purely Canadian fraternal with 38 branches and 2,035 members 
in 1965.58 

The largest Slovak-Canadian fraternal-benefit society, ironi- 
cally enough, was a child of an American organization. Nationa- 
list Slovaks in Fort William, Ontario, had established a branch of 
the Slovak League of America in 1916, and other branches arose 
soon after the war in Corbin, British Columbia, Flin Flon and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Toronto and Oshawa, Ontario, Montreal, 
Quebec, and in New Waterford, Nova Scotia.°? Slovaks in these 
centers were grateful that a delegate of the Slovak League of 
America had visited various camps in Canada in which Slovaks, 
among others, had been interned as "enemy aliens" in 1915 and 
1916, and had persuaded the Canadian authorities to release 
them. 

Unfortunately for these Canadian members of the Slovak 
League of America, the latter was not a fraternal-benefit society. 
It was the cover organization that spoke for most American- 


57 Ibid. 
58 Jbid., 117-20; Kirschbaum, op. cit., 194-95, 204, 206-09. 


59 Kirschbaum, op. cit., 198-201; JakeSova, op. cit., 120; Sutherland, op. cit., 
24-8. 

60 Jednota, June 9, 1915, p.1, June 23, 1915, p.5, July 14, 1915, p.1, July 21, 
1915, p.1, August 11, 1915, p.1, January 12, 1916, p.5, February 2, 1916, p.1, June 
13, 1917, p.6. See also Kirschbaum, op. cit., 92-3. 
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Slovak fraternals, but it had few assets of its own.®! Thus, after 
the Great Depression had broken out, members of the Slovak 
League of America in Canada felt the need to organize a mutual- 
aid society, and, therefore, in December, 1932, in a meeting in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, delegates from Slovak League of America 
branches in Winnipeg, Montreal, and Corbin, B.C., met and 
established the Canadian Slovak League, which remained 
strongly nationalist, but also began to function as a fraternal- 
benefit society.® In the next few decades the Canadian Slovak 
League grew into the largest Slovak organization in Canada, 
with 55 branches and 3,247 members in 1965.6 Also, as a 
reflection of the shifting population of Slovaks in the Dominion, 
the Canadian Slovak League moved its headquarters first from 
Winnipeg to Fort William, Ontario, later to Montreal, and finally, 
to Toronto, where most Slovak-Canadian fraternals are now 
headquartered. 

Slovak socialists, meanwhile, also began to shift allegiances. 
After the Great Depression broke out, Canadian members of the 
American Slovak Workers' Society were no longer able to pay 
their dues, and the six branches of the American society wit- 
hered.®> However, the Canadian socialists did not abandon the 
cause. Instead, in 1931 they began to establish "Workers' Educa- 
tion Clubs," along the lines followed by other ethnic groups, 
principally the Hungarians. In 1934 these clubs joined the 
Communist Party of Canada, and by 1936 they federated into the 


61 For a brief history of the Slovak League of America see Mikuld§ Sprinc, ed., 
Slovenské Liga v Amerike Styridsatroén4 [Forty Years of the Slovak League of 
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Slovak Cultural Society. During the Second World War these 
Slovak socialists finally formed a fraternal Slovak Benefit 
Society and by 1965 it had grown to 27 branches with 1,200 
members, making it the third-largest Slovak-Canadian fraternal- 
benefit organization at that time.® 

Having surveyed the creation of the principal American and 
Canadian Slovak fraternal-benefit societies over the last 100 
years, we are now in a position to notice their similarities and 
differences. American Slovak fraternals tended to reflect their 
earlier origins and were divided by religion, gender, class, 
regionalism and nationalism. Thus, among American fraternals 
the religious ones predominated, the men and women established 
their own organizations, there was some class differentiation 
both at the local, and at the national level, as there was in regio- 
nal origins, and the chief political division initially had to do with 
Slovak nationalism versus loyalty to Hungary. Branches of 
American fraternals established in Canada tended to reflect these 
divisions. 

Canadian Slovak fraternals, by contrast, were founded later 
and reflected new political and other concerns. The major politi- 
cal divisions among them concerned Slovak identity versus 'Cze- 
choslovakism.' On the other hand, Canadian Slovaks did not 
establish fraternals based upon gender, nor did they splinter 
along religious lines. Their much stronger national feeling, ari- 
sing from their origins in the new Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
seemed to overcome these potential divisions. 

On class lines, however, Canadian Slovaks showed a much 
greater propensity towards division than did American Slovaks. 
While both groups founded Slovak "workers" organizations, 
those in Canada had proportionately more members than their 
cousins in the United States. Thus, in 1939, when the American 
Slovak Workers' Society peaked at approximately 11,000 
members (out of a total of perhaps 400,000 Slovaks organized in 
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fraternals), its Canadian counterpart peaked at 1,200 members in 
1965.°7 At first glance, the latter number seems very small, but it 
actually represents third place among Slovak-Canadian fraternals 
(the Canadian Slovak League had over 3,000 members and the 
Canadian Slovak Benefit Society around 2,000 in that same 
year). If we were to rank the American Slovak Workers' Society 
in 1939, it would not even have made tenth place among its 
countrymen's fraternals. Thus, socialism had a much stronger 
hold upon Canadian Slovaks than it did among its American 
cousins. 

In the final analysis, when establishing fraternal-benefit 
societies, Canadian Slovaks faced the same dilemmas that other 
immigrants to North America confronted: would they follow 
American models, or create distinctly Canadian ones? They 
ended up doing both, which is a typically Canadian reaction to 
the problem of ethnic identity in North America.®8 


67 Milo’ Gosiorovsky, "K histérii Slovenského robotnickeho spolku v USA" 
(A History of the Slovak Workers Society in the USA], Zbomik Filozofickej 
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The Roma Of Slovakia 
Since 1939 


David M. Crowe 


One of the most intriguing ethnic groups in Slovakia are the 
Roma or Gypsies. Traditionally regarded as social outcasts and 
misfits, the Roma have been a unique part of the Slovak histo- 
rical landscape. Though there have been Roma in Slovakia since 
the Middle Ages, it was not until World War II that significant 
efforts were made to deal with the Slovak Roma. From 1939 
until 1945, the Roma, often lumped together with the country's 
Jews, were subjected to a number of restrictive policies. Within a 
decade after the end of World War II, attention again was drawn 
to the Roma in the reconstructed Czechoslovak Republic, but 
particularly in Slovakia, where most of the country's Gypsies 
lived. To Czechoslovakia's communist leaders, the low socio- 
economic status of the Roma was a national embarassment and 
underscored at least one failed aspect of the communist expe- 
riment. Driven by statistics that illustrated the low social, econo- 
mic, educational, and cultural status of the Roma, considerable 
efforts were made through the 1980s to transform this traditio- 
nally nomadic people into sedentary, assimilated Slovak and 
Czech citizens. Though some significant gains were made, Slo- 
vak and Czech leaders were unable to stifle the centuries-old pre- 
judice that had haunted Gypsies throughout Central and Eastern 
Europe. Though large numbers of Slovak Roma fled to the 
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Czech Republic after the 1993 breakup of Czechoslovakia, a 
large Roma population still resides in Slovakia. 

The Roma or Gypsies have lived in Slovakia since the 
Middle Ages. By the 14th century, considerable Gypsy settle- 
ments began to appear in the Slovak portions of Hungary, parti- 
cularly around feudal castles such as Spi (Zips) Castle. Initially, 
Roma were welcomed by local officials. Slovak peasants regar- 
ded these "Egyptians" as religious exiles from the Middle East. 
However, over time, positive Slovak attitudes towards the Roma 
began to change, particularly during the 16th century, when the 
region was plagued by religious wars and the Turkish threat. In 
Slovak Royal Hungary, for example, some noblemen began 
forcibly to expel Gypsies or force them to settle on the outskirts 
of towns and villages.' 

During the 17th century, Gypsies and others fleeing the 
Thirty Years War (1618 - 1648) entered Slovakia, which adop- 
ted new anti-Gypsy regulations to deal with the new Roma pre- 
sence. Once the Austrian Habsburgs retook much of Hungary at 
the end of the 17th century, they implemented new regulations 
that strongly discouraged Roma settlement throughout the Aus- 
trian Empire. These harsh policies began to change under Maria 
Theresa (1740 - 1780). Her policies were designed to halt Gyp- 
sy immigration into her empire and force those already there to 
become sedentary. The Roma now became subject to all imperial 
taxes and obligations such as the draft. Gypsies were also requi- 
red to give up their traditional dress and customs, and forbidden 
to marry other Gypsies. Roma children over five were taken 
from their parents and placed in the care of non-Gypsy Catholic 
parents. These policies were continued by Maria Theresa's son, 
Jopseph II (r. 1780 -1790), but fell into disarray after his death.’ 


* David M. Crowe, A History of the Gypsies of Eastern Europe and Russia (New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1994), pp. 31-35. 
* Ibid., pp. 36-40. 
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There are few glimpses of Slovak Rom during the first half 
of the 19th century, though there is more on them during the 
second half of this period. In 1856, a Gypsy school, one of the 
first in Europe, was opened in Nové Zamky. However, it was 
not until the general Hungarian census of 1880 and the 
Hungarian Gypsy census of 1893 that the first concrete evidence 
about the Roma presence in Slovakia surfaced. According to 
1893 data, there were 36,231 Roma in Slovakia, most of them 
settled. Almost half of those employed worked in traditional 
Gypsy occupations, while an almost equal number were musi- 
cians. The census also indicated that a considerable number of 
Roma were involved in unsavory occupations. Almost 90% of 
Slovakia's Gypsies were Roman Catholics.’ 

Total Gypsy population figures declined dramatically in the 
new post-World War I Czechoslovak census of 1921. It showed 
only 7,967 Roma in Slovakia and almost none in the Czech 
lands. Experts reasoned that the low numbers could be caused 
by exclusive use of "mother tongue" in the census. More accu- 
rate 1926 data indicated 62,192 Roma in Slovakia, though gyp- 
siologist Dr. Eva Davidova felt the real numbers were much 
higher.’ 

Efforts were made in Slovakia during this period to open 
schools for Gypsies and to encourage the development of 
cultural organizations for them. Some attempts were also made 
privately to improve Gypsy health. One of the most famous 
Gypsy schools in Slovakia at this time was in UZhorod. Opened 
in 1925 by Pavel Fodor, it gained an international reputation for 
its instruction in Slovak.* 

What gains were made by Slovak Roma disappeared with 
the coming of World War II. After the German dismemberment 


> Ibid., pp. 40-42. 
* Ibid., pp. 42-44. 
* Ibid., pp. 44-47. 
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of Czechoslovaka in 1939, two separate states emerged - the 
German- controlled Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia and 
the German-allied state of Slovakia. Whereas Gypsies in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia suffered from harsh Nazi policies throughout 
the Porajmos or Gypsy Holocaust, the Roma in Slovakia fared 
much better.° 
Part of the reason for Slovakia's comparatively mild 
treatment of its Gypsies centered around Germany's desire for 
Slovakia to be a model satellite state in southeastern Europe. 
Consequently, the government, the Catholic church, and busi- 
ness enjoyed semi-autonomy. Furthermore, Father Jozef Tiso, 
the head of state, opposed the complete nazification of his 
country. In time, Reich officials came to realize that the only way 
~ they could achieve their goals was through political pressure and 
an intense propaganda campaign. Anything else would hamper 
Slovakia's contribution to the German war effort. Almost all of 
Slovakia's Gypsies survived the war because of this. This did 
not mean, however, that the Slovak government left its Roma 
population alone. Within months after the creation of Slovakia in 
the spring of 1939, the Tiso government ordered nomadic 
Gypsies to return to their legal residences, and made it illegal for 
them to do any horse trading. On September 25, 1939, Jews 
were deprived of their Slovak citizenship, while Gypsies who 
were born in Slovakia and wanted Slovak citizenship had to 
prove that they 
lived an orderly way of life; had a steady place of residence 
and employment; and were honorable citizens as reflected in 
their education, their moral and political trustworthiness, and 
their activity in their community, could they be included in 
the Slovak national community. If they did not fulfill the 
aforementioned conditions, or if they fulfilled them only 
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partially-if they worked only occasionally, if they spoke the 

Gypsy language among themselves, if their moral and 

political trustworthiness was doubtful, etc.--they could not 

be considered members of the Slovak national community. 

In other words, wandering Gypsies did not qualify for 

citizenship." 

Four months later, Ferdinand Duréansky, Slovakia's Interior 
Minister, ordered that Gypsies and Jews were to work in special 
labor units as alternatives to military service, which was later set 
"at two terms of two months twice annually." Duréansky de- 
fined a Gypsy in Law No. 130/1940 of June 18, 1940, as some- 
one who had two Roma parents and lived as a nomad, or a se- 
dentary person who avoided work. Other regulations issued 
during this period made it illegal for Gypsies to ride public 
transportation, eat in cafés, or enter public parks. As Germany 
intensified pressure on the Slovaks to increase their contribution 
to the war effort, the Tiso government created seasonal labor 
camps in 1941 where Gypsies often made up over half of the 
workers. Conditions 

in the labor units were bad. Inmates suffered increasingly 

from inadequate clothing and shoes, cold, infestation with 

lice and bedbugs, hunger, and disease, especially trachoma 
and typhus.* 


7’ Jorg K. Hoensch, "The Slovak Republic, 1939-1945," in Victor S. Mamatey 
and Radomir Luiza, eds., A History of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1918-1948 
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the Nazis (New York: New York University Press, 1990), pp. 209-210; Ctibor 
Netas, Nad osudem teskych a slovenskych Cikéni_v letech 1939-1945 (Brno: 
Univerzita J. E. Purkyne, 1981), p. 70. 
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Many prisoners practiced self-mutilation to gain their 
freedom. In 1943, one member of the Slovak Diet, Hut'ka, 
criticized the conditions of the camps at Bystré nad Topl'ou. He 
felt the labor camps had been opened "to re-educate the asocial 
elements, not...to torture people and bring them into an even 
worse moral degradation.” 

On April 20, 1941, nomadic Gypsies were given eight days 
to return home. Once there, they were watched by the police and 
only allowed to leave with special permission. The Roma were 
also given two weeks to dispose of their horses and wagons. 
Gypsy houses located near public thoroughfares had to be torn 
down and reconstructed at a new site determined by officials. A 
Gypsy representative was to work with the local mayor to 
ensure that local ordinances were followed. Roma were also not 
allowed to own dogs. These regulations evidently did not curb 
all Gypsy nomadism, and officials explained when they opened 
a new labor camp in Krupina in the summer of 1941, that 
nomadic Roma were to be put in such camps to force them to 
live a sedentary life and to learn to do productive labor. These 
efforts still did not stop Gypsy nomadism, and on June 21, 
1943, the government ordered that all Gypsy housing be re- 
moved from alongside busy roads.”” 

Each Slovak community dealt with its Roma in a different 
manner. The 500 Gypsies in the village of Smizany were well 
integrated and none were sent to labor camps. When Hlinka 
Guards, the Slovak paramilitary group that modeled itself on the 
Italian "Black Shirts" and the German SA, arrived to take Gyp- 
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sies from the village of Letanovce, the mayor only agreed to 
send two Roma who had reputations as drunks. Both Gypsies 
returned to Letanovce at the end of the war.'' This atmosphere 
changed drastically during the summer of 1944. In June, Slovak 
Roma were accused of spreading typhoid throughout the count- 
ry, and were forbidden to ride trains unless they had a special 
travel permit backed by a physician's certificate that showed 
them free of typhoid. Gypsies could only use the rail passes for 
outbound trips and had to get another one if they wanted to 
return home. The following month, the Interior Ministry in- 
formed its regional offices that there were still Roma in some of 
the country's towns and villages. It ordered local officials to 
move all Gypsies away from roadsides, and said that if any 
refused to comply, they would be executed. The decree added 
that more forced labor camps were being prepared for Slovak 
Roma.” 

The climate for the Gypsies got considerably worse with the 
German occupation of Slovakia on September 29, 1944. Spurred 
by the Slovak National Insurrection of August 29-October 27, 
1944, the Germans clamped down harshly on the Slovaks, 
including the Roma, because they had actively supported the 
uprising. One Gypsy leader, TomaS FarkaS, headed a mixed 
guerilla band of Roma and Slovaks during the uprising. Farka' 
detachment momentarily held up German forces near Tisovec as 
they moved towards Banska Bystrica, the military center of the 
rebellion. After Banska Bystrica fell, authorities arrested Farkas' 
son, and imprisoned him. When Slovak partisans retreated in the 
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face of the German advance in the fall of 1944, the Gypsies, 
using hidden weapons, stayed behind to protect their families. 
After the rebellion's collapse, a German intelligence officer 
tricked the Roma into revealing details about their weapons 
cache. Hlinka Guards executed the Gypsy partisans as their 
families watched in horror. The Germans then killed all Roma 
women and children and buried their bodies in a lime pit.” 

Similar Gypsy massacres took place in other parts of 
Slovakia as retribution for their role in the Slovak National 
Insurrection. On November 14, 1944, 65 Roma were burned to 
death in two huts in Cierny Balog, while other Gypsies were 
forced to dig a large grave for their fallen comrades. Hlinka 

~Guards murdered the entire community of 111 Gypsies in Ilija 
eight days later, and on November 23, butchered as many Roma 
as they could find in Slatina. Only three Gypsies escaped the 
massacre. A similar tragedy took place at NereSnice, where only 
two families survived." 

Atrocities also took place at the labor camp at Dubnica nad 
Vahom. On September 29, 1944, German authorities in Tren¢in 
just south of Dubnica nad Vahom ordered that all male Roma 
from this region be sent to the labor camp at Dubnica. The 
Gypsy transfers were halted once the camp became full two 
weeks later. On November 2, 1944, Dubnica na Vdhom was 
transformed into a concentration center for all Roma. Authorites 
freed all of the camp's non-Gypsy inmates to make room for the 
Roma. After a typhus epidemic ravaged a Gypsy camp at Ustie 
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nad Oravou in mid-December, authorites shipped its inmates to 
Dubnica nad Vdhom. Before the arrival of the new Roma 
inmates, there were 729 Roma at Dubnica nad Vdhom, 250 of 
them children. The only recorded atrocity at the camp took place 
on January 17, 1945, when 16 sick Gypsy prisoners were taken 
from the camp and told they were being shipped to the hopsital 
at Trencin. Instead, they were driven in military trucks to a 
wooded area, forced into a pit, and executed. The Dubnica nad 
Vadhom camp was closed on the eve of its capture by Soviet 
forces on April 8, 1945. Despite these tragedies, the Gypsy 
survival rate in Slovakia was quite high, and estimates are that 
only a few hundred of Slovakia's 100,000 Rom died in the 
Porajmos.'® 

The liberation of Czechoslovakia in the spring of 1945 found 
the country traumatized by the human and economic devastation 
of the war. A massive campaign of expulsions aimed primarily 
at Germans and Magyars saw 1.5 million people move into the 
former Sudetenland from other parts of Czechoslovakia, inclu- 
ding some Gypsies. As the Germans were expelled from Cze- _ 
choslovakia, many Slovak Gypsies were sent to camps in 
northern Bohemia and Moravia where they worked as unskilled 
laborers. Not all Slovak Gypsies remained in the Czech lands, 
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and some returned to Slovakia where they began to buy new 
homes. In addition, about 6,000 Olach [Olassti] Gypsies 
continued to live as nomads. Officials hoped the returning Slo- 
vak Roma would help solve the regions's severe labor shortage 
and serve as role models for other Roma. After the strong 
communist showing in the May 26, 1946, elections, the new 
Minister of the Interior, the Czech Vaclav Nosek, and others, 
called for restrictive policies against the Roma, whom Nosek and 
his supporters called questionable citizens of Czechoslovakia." 

Efforts by Evzan Erban, the Minister of Labor and Social 
Welfare, to continue to send Slovak Gypsies to camps in the 
Czech lands were stopped by the non-communist Minister of 
Justice, Prokop Drtina in 1947. Nosek convinced Drtina to do a 
census of the country's Roma population to determine how many 
lived as nomads. According to the census, there were 84,438 
Roma in Slovakia, and 16,752 in the Czech lands. The success- 
ful communist coup in early 1948 brought to power a party that 
a year earlier had pledged that it would do everything possible to 
integrate the Gypsies into the fabric of Czechoslovakian society, 
and raise their social, economic, and cultural status.” 

In 1949, the government of Klement Gottwald created a 
special commission to investigate the "Gypsy question." The 
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new commission sponsored a detailed study of Czechoslovakia's 
Gypsies that appeared in 1950 as Zarazovani osob cikanského 
puvodu do trvalého pracovniho procesu (Position of Individuals 
of Gypsy Origin in the Work Process). Two years later, this 
study was partly integrated into another report by the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare, Uprava pomerm osob_cikanského 
puvodu (Report About the Life of the Gypsies in Czechoslo- 
vakia). This latter study blamed earlier governments and socie- 
ties for the Roma's low social and economic status, and pro- 
mised that the new People's Democratic State would resolve the 
"Gypsy question" if the Roma 
willingly and quickly become accustomed to conscientious 
work, they adopt trades, they take part in socialist compe- 
tition, they become shock-workers, members and functio- 
naries of the Czechoslovak Communist Party and the 
Revolutionary Trade-Union Movement." 


However, over the next eight years, Czechoslovak leaders 
did little to help the Gypsies improve their quality of life. 
Numerous regional and local decrees touched on health care and 
housing needs, and emphasized changing the behavior of the 
Roma.” Communist Party propaganda, however, underscored 
improved Gypsy school attendance, literacy, and new attitudes 
towards work and integration. By the mid-1950s, this congratu- 
latory tone changed as the reality of the Gypsy's plight and 
demographic growth became more apparent to the country's 
leadership. In 1956, authorities began to talk about a national 
Gypsy crisis, which was linked to their continued nomadism. 
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According to an article in Zemedelske Noviny (Agricultural 
Newspaper) in 1957, only 40% of the country's Roma were 


working in industry and agriculture. The Slovak journal Smena 
(Direction) added that the nomadic Roma lifestyle heightened 
prejudice towards them, which the journal compared to 
"discrimination against the Negro in the United States.”” 

These problems and attitudes, coupled with the size of the 
Roma population nationwide, which Radio Bratislava estimated 
in 1958 to be 150,000, prompted the Communist Party to 
approve a resolution on April 8, 1958, that demanded a new 
campaign to resolve the "Gypsy question." Similar to new poli- 
cies throughout the Soviet bloc at that time, the Party called for a 

mass campaign addressed to both the Gypsies and white 

bigots, for lifting the Gypsies’ extraternitonal immunities and 
punishment of nomadism.”' 


Czechoslovakia's Gypsies were now Officially divided into 
three categories - nomads, semi-nomads, and completely seden- 
tary - in anticipation of Law No. 74, of October 17, 1958, "Act 
on Permanent Settlement of Nomadic People." The new law 
instructed local officials to work with nomads, whom it defined 
as an individual who 
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in groups or individually, wanders from place to place, 
shuns honest work or obtains his livelihood by iniquitious 
means even though he may be registered in some community 
as its permanent resident.” 


According to the new law, if anyone continued to live in this 
manner, he or she could be imprisoned for six months to three 
years. Two other parts of Law No. 74 gave the Minister of the 
Interior the right "to issue executive orders to this effect, inclu- 
ding registration of the nomads." Though the new regulations 
never mentioned the Roma, they were its only target, particularly 
the country's 6,000 nomadic Olach Gypsies. Official estimates 
indicated that there were from 11,000 to 40,000 nomadic Roma 
in Czechoslovakia at this time.” 

In an effort to avoid charges of racism, officials also upgra- 
ded the Gypsies' official status to a "socio-ethnic group." Unfor- 
tunately, Czechoslovak authorities did not anticipate the complex 
economic and social problems that would accompany their 
efforts to force the complete integration of the nation's Gypsies. 
Many nomadic Roma found ways to avoid punishment for their 
lifestyle, while local efforts to force settlement through the 
assignment of precious housing to Gypsies created growing 
resentment against a group that some came to see as privileged. 
Many Slovaks and Czechs felt the Roma were a privileged 
group that had special rights without obligations. The public 
complained that the Gypsies were measured by different stan- 
dards and took advantage of their unique position. More impor- 
tantly, the government's new efforts did little to upgrade the low 
socio-economic status of the Roma, and perhaps made it worse 
for the newly settled Gypsies, who, located principally in Slova- 
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kia, still lived in slums with inadequate plumbing and sanitation 
facilites.” 

Consequently, in 1965, the Communist Party asked local 
officials to do a more thorough investigation of the plight of the 
Roma and develop a long range plan for Gypsy assimilation. 
The result was Ordinance No. 502 of June 1965, which 
developed a Gypsy reform progam that centered around full- 
employment possibilities for Gypsies able to work full time. 
These efforts were considered essential to upgrading the stan- 
dard of living for Roma, and tied to plans to destroy substandard 
Gypsy settlements and the movement of Roma from Slovakia to 
other parts of the country. The Academy of Sciences was asked 
to do a study of Roma life, while the state-controlled media was 
ordered to help counter nationwide prejudice against the Roma. 
A new government body, the National Council for Questions of 
the Gypsy Population (NCQGP), which had no Gypsy 
members, was to serve as the program's watchdog. The NCQGP 
produced three position papers, but was abolished in 1968.” 

At the center of this new program was the destruction of 
substandard Gypsy housing and settlements, primarily in Slova- 
kia, and the forced resettlement and employment of their Rom 
inhabitants. Officials estimated that 67.3% of Slovakia's 153,000 
Gypsies lived in extremely substandard housing. The govern- 
ment pin-pointed 1,266 Roma settlements in Slovakia for des- 
truction, and the transfer of 64,096 Gypsies. Officials planned to 
move the effected Slovak Gypsies to the Czech lands after their 
settlements were razed. Local governments, aided by national 
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subsidies, would then be responsible for the Gypsies' housing 
and employment. The resettlement program was voluntary. Once 
a Gypsy family was convinced of the wisdom of moving, the 
government would give the family a special payment, combined 
with a 25-30% subsidy and low cost government loan, which 
would be used to purchase a new home in the Czech lands. 
However, inadequate funding, coupled with growing resentment 
towards the new Roma presence in the Czech lands, and the 
unwillingness of some Gypsies to remain there, undercut the 
success of the program. Between 1965-1968, the government 
was only able to eliminate a third of the Roma settlements 
targeted for destruction.” 

As authorities struggled with the mixed results of this new 
transfer and employment program, Czechoslovakia was turned 
inside out by the events of the Prague Spring in 1968.” On the 
eve of the Prague Spring, Czechoslovakia had an official Gypsy 
population of 223,993, with 164,526 in Slovakia, and 59,467 in 
the Czech lands. In 1968, the Roma in Slovakia formed their 
first official organization, the Union of Gypsy-Romanies (UGR 
or Zvaz Cikanov-Romov; Romani, Romano Jekhetdniben), 
followed by a similar Czech organization in 1969. Later that 
year, both groups joined together, but maintained separate Slo- 
vak and Czech branches. The UGR received funds from the 
National Front and had branches throughout Czechoslovakia. Its 
goals were to improve the socio-economic status of the Roma 
and enhance the Gypsies' awareness of their own culture and 
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traditions. The UGR also wanted to acquire nationality status for 
the Roma, which triggered an engaging debate between Gypsy 
and non-Gypsy intellectuals about the entire "Gypsy question." 
Central to the debate was Jaroslav Sus' 1963 study, Cikanska 
otézka v CSSR (The Gypsy Question in the CSSR), which 
described the Rom 

way of life as [an] undesirable combination of ‘nomadism, 

tribalism...and blood feuds,’ and the Romani language 

as...unworthy of preservation. 


Consequently, Sus felt that "unconditional assimilation 
[was]... the only solution for the question.” 

Roma scholar Elena Hiibschmannova, long an advcoate of 
~ Gypsy nationality status, led the attack on Sus' ideas. Hiibsch- 
mannova shifted responsibility for some aspects of the "Gypsy 
Question" to the shoulders of the government, as did the August 
1969 Programme of the Founding Congress of the Czech Gyp- 
sy-Rom Association [Union], which felt that "fears of the results 
of granting rights to the Gypsies as a nationality" lay at the heart 
of the question. As this debate raged, plans were made to start a 
Roma journal, and the UGR's membership rolls swelled to 
20,000 between 1968 - 1971. Several hundred Gypsy musical 
and sports groups were formed, and the media began to refer to 
the country's Roma as "citizens of Gypsy origin.” Unfortunately, 
after the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia on August 21, 1968, 
the new government of Gustav Husdk introduced an era of 
"normalization" that gradually chipped away at many of the 
gains achieved by the Roma during the Prague Spring. In April 
1973, the government expelled the UGR from the National 
Front, and outlawed other Gypsy organizations because "they 
had failed to fulfill their integrative function.”” 
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What followed was a renewed effort to force Gypsy integra- 
tion and assimilation, coupled with a new sterialization scheme 
to reduce Gypsy births.” One of the darker sides of the new 
Roma assimilation campaign were efforts to promote the 
sterilization of Gypsy women. The seed for this idea was planted 
in a February 29, 1972, Ministry of Health "Decree on Sterili- 
zation." Though "designed to safeguard against arbitrary or ill- 
informed sterilization of all Czechoslovak citizens," the decree 
was used 

to encourage the sterilization of Romany women in order to 

reduce the high unhealthy Romany population and, as a 

result, a disproportionately high number of Romany women 

were sterilized, often in violation of the existing safeguards 
and of their nghts to non-discrimination on the basis of 
ethnicity or sex.” 
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According to a Slovak document released in 1979 by Charter 
77, a Czechoslovak dissident group, the Slovak government had 
already begun a program that used economic incentives to get 
Gypsy women to be sterilized because of earlier, unsuccessful 
government efforts "to control the high unhealthy Romany 
population through family planning and contraception." Local 
health workers offered some prospective sterilization candidates 
as much as 5,000 Crowns to undergo the procedure. As 
pressure intensified to get more Gypsy women to agree to 
sterilization, some health workers often made unfulfilled offers 
of as high as 30,000 Crowns. Charter 77 protested this practice 
in 1979, and claimed that it violated Article No. 259 of the state 
penal code, which dealt with genocide. But this was not the only 
“criticism in Charter 77's 1979 document. On a broader scale, 
Charter 77 decried government practices designed to stop Gypsy 
nomadism and force assimilation, and the official denial of Roma 
ethnic status. According to Charter 77, the collective impact of 
these programs set into play "a process of social disintegration 
which has no comparison in the history of the Gypsies. This fact 
is substantiated by an ever increasing number of Gypsies who 
are sentenced to loss of freedom.” 

While it difficult to gauge the impact of the 1979 Charter 77 
report on the plight of the Roma, population data from the 1980 
census spurred further government action. The 1980 census 
showed a Roma population of 288,440, an increase of 31.3% 
over 1970 figures. Czechoslovakia's total population only grew 
by 6%. during the same period. The greatest increase in Gypsy 
growth rates was in the Czech republic, where the Roma popu- 
lation increased 47% between 1970 - 1980, versus a 25.5% rise 
in Slovakia. Even these figures, though, are misleading, since 
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arbitrary counting methods showed a discrepancy between natio- 
nal census figures, and those recorded in local "Gypsy Regis- 
ters," which indicated that there were 306,246 Roma in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1980. The absolute rise in Gypsy population num- 
bers was less troubling to the government than the national and 
Rom childbirth rate figures. The overall Czechoslovak childbirth 
rate was on the decline, and by 1982 was "below the level of 
biological reproduction." The average Czechoslovak woman 
bore 2.4 children in the 1970s compared to 6.4 children for a 
Gypsy woman.” 

These increases were remarkable, particularly in light of 
continued government efforts to destroy Slovak Gypsy slums 
and the forced movement of Slovak Roma to Czech portions of 
the country. Other Gypsies also moved to the Czech lands 
because of better job opportunities and a higher standard of 
living. Between 1972-1980, officials destroyed 4,000 Roma 
dwellings in Slovakia, and moved 4,850 Gypsies elsewhere. 
Though Gypsy housing standards improved appreciably 
between during this period, there were still 5.6 persons in the_ 
average Roma apartment or house versus a national average of 
3.1 persons per dwelling. By 1980, a little more than 70% of the 
country's Gypsy population lived in apartments, while 10% still 
lived in primitive settlements that were to be destroyed by 1990. 
The number in extremely unfit housing dropped from 80.7% in 
1970 to 49% between 1970 and 1980. 

Another part of the Roma assimilation campaign centered 
around attempts to force more Gypsy children into the public 
schools. In 1971, only 10% of the eligible Roma children in 
Czechoslovakia attended kindergarten, a figure that rose to 
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58.5% in 1980. During the same period, the number of Gypsy 
children that finished public school rose from 16.6% to 25.6%, 
while the number enrolled in colleges and universities increased 
from 39 to 191. Nationwide, literacy rates rose to 90% among 
Roma adults. On the other hand, Gypsy school dropout rates in 
Slovakia increased substantially as Roma pupils moved from 
grade to grade. In 1983-1984, 72.2% of the Slovak students 
who failed to go into the second grade were Gypsies, and almost 
a third of the Roma who went to second grade barely had 
minimal literacy skills, a figure that jumped to 50% for Gypsy 
4th graders. Nationwide, many Gypsies entered the school 
system with a knowledge of only a few hundred Slovak or 
Czech words, and were often assigned to special instititions 
(zyldstni Skoly) designed for the mentally retarded. Only a third 
of the country's Gypsy children finished 8th grade in 1983- 
1984, and only 4% went on to university or college.* 

Gypsy employment figures for this period were also a 
mixture of success and failure. Though 1981 data showed an 
87.7% employment rate for male Gypsy workers that was close 
to the national average of 91.9% for all adult males, the 54.95% 
employment rate for Roma female workers was well below the 
national average of 87.7% for all women. In addition, over three 
quarters of all Gypsies employed held low paying, non-skilled 
jobs. The overall impact of the employment, educational, and 
housing data found Czechoslovakia's Roma on a socio-economic 
plateau that proved difficult to transcend. According to Imrich 
Farka8, the official responsible for Gypsy matters in Slovakia, 
the government felt that it would be harder to improve the quality 
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of Gypsy life "because increasingly left for solution are those 
socially and culturally backward families.”*° 

The government tried to put the best light on its assimilation 
efforts, and publicized some Gypsy success stories. Bratislava 
Pravda reported that 435 Roma had been elected to predomi- 
nantly low level positions as deputies of Peoples Committees, 
and that one Gypsy, Emil Rigo, had briefly been a member of 
the Politburo in 1968. Officials also used successful Gypsies to 
counter efforts to acquire nationality status for the Roma. In 
1986, Rudé Pravo responded to the World Romany Congress' 
appeal for nationality status for Czechoslovakia's Gypsies par- 
tially with a statement by Mirosalv Zajda, an assimilated Roma 
and Party member who told the newspaper that he was quite 
content with his life.” 

The lack of nationality status for Czechoslovakia's Roma, 
who were Officially referred to as citizens "of Gypsy origin," 
robbed them of the special rights and financial support afforded 
officially recognized minorities. It also placed them into a limbo 
world where they were forced to identify with other ethnic 
groups. Their plight was compounded by the growing body of 
prejudice that accompanied their growing numbers and official 
attention.” To many Slovaks and Czechs, Gypsies were the 
tmavi kluci (dark boys), a term that automatically identified one 
as a Roma. According to Otto Ulé, post-1968 Czechsolvakia 
became a society that was "less tolerant, more impatient, and 
egotistic." Increasingly, he observed, the public saw Gypsies as 
"beneficiaries of a host of privileges on their path to the less- 
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than-cherished goal of integration." Furthermore, Ulé argued, 
Slovaks and Czechs became "thoroughly uninhibited about ma- 
king racial slurs and expressing racist prejudice of the old- 
fashioned vintage." They saw the Roma as "dirty, lazy, disho- 
nest, primitive, parasitic, and inferior.”* 

Government efforts to counter this prejudice met with mixed 
results, since the press used stories that gave explicit details 
about instances of unfair treatment of Gypsies with others that 
detailed Roma crime. Bratislava Pravda, for example, claimed in 
1983 that 

the Gypsies, who made up 4% of Slovakia's population, 

accounted for 24 percent of the charges of parasitism, 50 

_ percent of robberies, 60 percent of petty thefts, 75 percent of 
charges for endangering the morals of youth, and 20 percent 
of all crimes committed.” 


The overall impact of such reports was to create a very 
unwelcome, suspicious climate for Czechoslovakia's growing 
Roma population that worsened as the country and its leadership 
drifted towards the collapse of the system that had dominated the 
country since 1948.” 

As the Velvet Revolution swept Czechoslovakia in 1989, a 
plethora of political parties and other organizations surfaced. A 
number of Gypsy parties emerged during this period, including 
the Party of the Integration of the Romany People in Slovakia 
and the Party of the Democratic Romany Union. The most 
important was the Romany Civic Inititative (ROI or Romskaé 


obéanské iniciativa), which had close links to Civic Forum 
(Obéanske Forum), the umbrella political organization for a 


number of the country's dissident factions. ROI soon had a 


** Ulé, "Gypsies in Czechoslovakia,” pp. 327-328. 
** Kalvoda, "Gypsies in Czechoslovakia," p. 106. 
“ Ibid., p. 106. 
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membership of over 70,000, and held its first national meeting in 
Prague in the spring of 1990. One of its first decisions was to 
vote to erect a monument in Bratislava to the Rom victims of the 
Holocaust. The ROI congress elected Emil Scuka, a lawyer and 
playwright, to head the organization.” 

Yet the very democracy that gave Slovak and Czech Gypsies 
the opportunity to form their own political and other organiza- 
tions also created a new atmosphere for open, virulent expres- 
sions of prejudice towards them. Of particular concern to many 
non-Gypsies was the dramatic growth of the Roma population. 
In 1988, the government estimated that there were 391,000 Rom 
in Czechoslovakia, a 35.5% increase over 1980 figures. Other 
sources estimated there were as many as 700,000-800,000 Roma 
in Czechoslovakia, with 470,000 a more reasonable figure. 
Some perceived these figures to be a new threat, and the news- 
paper Express warned in an article on July 2, 1990, "that the 
Gypsy fertility may mean a ‘tragedy’, that within a century the 
country may well have to be renamed the Romské republika.” 

These fears combined with the deep-rooted, traditional preju- 
dices towards the Roma, and prompted some people to depict the~ 
Gypsies as new symbols of everything gone awry in Czechoslo- 


“ Otto Ulé, "Integration of the Gypsies in Czechoslovakia," Ethnic Groups, 
Vol. 9, No. 2 (1991), pp. 112-113; in 1986, Scuka produced the "musical drama 
Amaro Drom (Our Road)...only the second play in Romanes ever to be staged in 
Czechoslovakia." Grattan Puxon, Roma: Europe's Gypsies (London: Minority 
Rights Group, 1987), p. 11. 

“2 Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, "Ethnic Minorities and Foreigners," Radio 
Free Europe Research, Vol. 14, No. 39 (22 September 1989), pp. 33, 36-37; Ulé, 
"Integration of the Gypsies in Czechoslovakia," pp. 113-114; Czechoslovakia's 
population was 15,658,079, in July 1989, and 15,683,234, a year later, an 
increase of 25,155. Suda, "Czechoslovakia," p. 319, and Carol Skalnik Leff, 
"Czechoslovakia," in Richard F. Staar and Margit N. Grigory, eds., Yearbook on 
International Communist Affairs, 1991 (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 
1991), p. 269. 
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vakia. At the forefront of this new assualt on the Rom were 
renewed charges of criminality. Dramatic increases in crime had 
plagued the country since the early 1980s, particularly in 
Bratislava and Prague. In a society accustomed to traditionally 
low crime rates, crime reached epidemic proportions by 1990. 
Slovakia experienced a 17.7% rise in crime between 1988-1989, 
while the Czech Republic reported a 52% increase during the 
same period. Much of this increase was attributed to Gypsies, 
who as early as 1987 had been blamed by television reports for 
38% of Bratislava's crimes, and 40% of those committed in 
eastern Slovakia. Gypsies 18 years old and younger were 
accused of being part of over 44% of all crimes nationwide in 
1988. Clearer heads proved that many of these statistics were 
exaggerated, and that the Roma were responsible for no more 
than 7.5-11% of the crime in the country. Though the more 
conservative estimates were still out of proportion to the number 
of Gypsies in Czechoslovakia, they were directly tied to post- 
1989 Gypsy unemployment figures that reached as high as 50% 
in certain areas.” 

Whatever the true numbers, Czechoslovakia's Roma paid a 
dear price for the accusations against them. Skinhead attacks, 
sometimes quietly encouraged by onlookers, mounted danger- 
ously against Gypsies and the 35,000 Vietnamese workers in 
Czechoslovakia throughout 1990. On April 26, Prime Minister 
Petr Pithart of the Czech Republic called for "peaceful coexis- 


“Jan Orbman, "Crime Rate Among the Young," Radio Free Europe Research, 
Vol. 12, No. 32 (14 August 1987), p. 18; Martina Nevesky, "The Gypsy 
Problem," Radio Free Europe Research, Vol. 14, No. 31 (4 August 1989), p. 40; 
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tence with our fellow citizens of Gypsy origin," while federal 
Deputy Prime Minister Jan Carnogursky demanded "tougher 
action against those skinheads who had attacked the Gypsies." 
On May 3, 1990, ROI urged national leaders and organizations 
to speak out against racist incidents against Roma and 
foreigners. Four days later, Charter 77 and the Czechoslovak 
Helsinki Committee condemned such attacks on the Vietnamese 
and Gypsies, and said they 
constitute attacks on all of us. They are attacks on the most 
basic principles of ethics and humanism, attacks on the state 
based on law that is being born, attacks contradicting the 
ideals of our democratic revolution. The fact that we silently 
tolerate such attacks makes us accomplices. 

We call on all citizens to stop being indifferent to the 
manifestations of violence and intolerance. We appeal to our 
executive bodies to put a final stop to these attacks. Let us 
make the people who for years have been working in our 
country feel that they live in a society in which it is possible 
to have their basic human rights protected.“ 


Vaclav Havel detailed the wrongs done Gypsies in public 
statements on May 2 and in an address on July 27, 1990, to the 
First World Romany Festival in Brno. Though admirable, 
particularly when coupled with the new rights acquired by the 
Roma over the next year, they did not prevent the racially 
motivated deaths of 26 Gypsies before the breakup of 
Czechoslovakia on January 1, 1993. 

Both the federal and individual Czechoslovak republics 
granted the Roma full minority status, rights, and protections in 


“* Jifi Pehe, "Racial Violence Increasing," Report on Eastern Europe, Vol. 1, No. 
20 (May 18, 1990), pp. 15, 18; David Binder, "European Gypsies Issue Call for 
Human Rights at Meeting," The New York Times, May 5, 1993, p. 6. 
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1990-1991. Over thirty Gypsy cultural organizations arose 
during this period, anchored by the Union of Romany Writers 
and numerous newspapers and magazines. Programs in Romany 
Studies were opened at Charles University in Prague and at the 
Pedagogical Faculty in Nitra. Unfortunately, these developments 
were overshadowed by a new set of problems that accompanied 
the breakup of Czechoslovakia on January 1, 1993. Before the 
formal separation, Slovakia had an estimated Gypsy population 
of 400,000, and the Czech lands, 150,000. However, only 
81,000 Slovak Gypsies officially identified themselves as Roma 
in the 1991 census. In anticipation of the breakup, a number of 
Slovak Rom began to move to the Czech lands because they felt 
the political and social atmosphere would be more tolerant, and 
economic conditions better. The sudden increase in "unemployed 
Romanies, often unassimilated families from Romany villages in 
eastern Slovakia," stunned many Czechs, who soon claimed that 
90% of the republic's new crime was committed by Slovak 
Roma. Led by individual community actions throughout the 
Czech Republic, the new state's Prosecutor-General "proposed 
to the Czech parliament a draft Law on Extraordinary Measures 
as a means of dealing with unrest caused by undisciplined 
groups of migrants." Though condemned by human rights 
groups and the Romany Democratic Congress, which represen- 
ted 19 Gypsy groups in the Czech Republic, the law had surpris- 
ing support from conservatives and local officials. The contro- 
versial legislation never passed, while the debate that surrounded 
it brought to the surface traditionally strong prejudice towards 
the Roma.* 

These feelings were also expressed in several public opinion 
surveys conducted before and after the January 1, 1993, breakup 


“* Jifi Pehe, "Law on Romanies Causes Uproar in Czech Republic," RFE/RL 
Research Report, Vol. 2, No. 7 (12 February 1993), pp. 18-22; Zoltan Barany, 
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of Czechoslovakia that showed almost universal hatred and 
distrust towards Gypsies, particularly among young Slovaks and 
Czechs. Officials in both countries have also been critical of the 
Roma. One Czech official claimed in the summer of 1993 that 
the Gypsies remained "a problem...because most of them are 
criminals who are getting rich through thievery and prostitution." 
Slovak Premier Vladimir Metiar, who lost his post in mid- 
March 1994 but later regained it, created an uproar on September 
4, 1993, in a speech he made in SpiS, where Gypsies made up 
13% of the population. Meciar felt it "was necessary to curtail 
the extended reproduction of the socially unadaptable and 
mentally backward population by decreasing family allowances," 
which some observers felt was a reference to the country's 
Gypsies. Famed Nazi hunter and human rights advocate Simon 
Wiesenthal said that Meciar "has adopted the thinking and 
diction of Nazism." MeCtiar sued the newspaperman who 
originally wrote about his speech, while the Slovak government 
threatened to sue "any newspaper, radio or television station 
which refused to apologize for reporting it." Slovak authorities 
explained that the media had distorted Mediar's speech and 
released an official translation of his talk. Part of it read: 
They [Gypsies] should be perceived as a problem group that 
is growing in size...This means that if we do not deal with 
them now, they will deal with us later...Another thing we 
have to consider is extended reproduction of socially 
inadequate population.” 


“’ Los Angeles Times Mirror, The Pulse of Europe: A Survey of Political and 
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Several months later, Monika Nem¢okova, the Press 
Secretary for the Slovak Embassy in Washington, D.C., wrote 
The New_York Times to complain about other distortions in an 
article by Henry Kamm, "In Slovak Gypsy Ghetto, Hovels and 
Plea for Jobs." Kamm's article centered on Gypsies in the 
Slovak village of Svinia, and their poor living conditions and 
high unemployment. According to a parish priest in the village 
of Medzev, the Rom "don't want to work," and were satisfied 
subsisting on government welfare. The mayor of Medzev said 
the only solution to Slovakia's Gypsy problem was "to shoot 
them all," though, after a few moments, he added, "I'm no 
racist...But some Gypsies you would have to shoot." Ms. 
Neméokova said such attitudes were "not based on racial intole- 
rance, but on a significant difference in life styles and 
standards." She added that almost 40% of all crimes in Slovakia 
were committed by Roma, figures that ranged from 40-50% for 
all "youth cases in Slovakia." The Press Secretary felt that the 
Rom stipend of $71 a month was more than adequate to maintain 
a reasonable lifestyle in Slovakia, though she admitted it was 
less than half the average monthly salary of a worker. Ms. 
NemCokova strongly disagreed with Kamm's assertion that there 
were 400,000 Roma in Slovakia, and put the figure at 250,000. 
She noted that the government spent 70 milllion crowns annually 
to help the Roma, which was "used for improving living 
standards in Gypsy villages, education and children's summer 
camps, including 3.6 million crowns for Gypsy periodicals, and 
10.7 million crowns for Gypsy cultural activities.” 


Slovak Government Pledges Moderation," The New York Times, March 17, 
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The current status of the Roma in Slovakia is quite grim. The 
Slovak Gypsies have been hit particularly hard by the sluggish 
economy, and there are reports of Roma unemployment rates as 
high as 100%, particularly in eastern Slovakia, where most 
Roma live. The rather topsy turvy political situation and lack of 
commitment to address the complex problems faced by the 
country's Roma has stifled any significant government efforts to 
develop a mature program to raise Gypsy educational, social, 
and economic standards. The Slovak Government's minority 
department has only five people on its staff, and there is only 
one Gypsy expert in the Ministry of Education. Until something 
more is done to address the sad plight of Slovak Roma, they will 
remain a community outside of the fabric of Slovak society.” 

The serious social, economic, employment, and educational 
problems faced by Slovakia's Roma are not unique to this young 
Republic. Roma suffer from similar difficulties throughout 
Central and Eastern Europe, where most continental Gypsies 
live. Most of Slovakia's neighbors are faced with rising Roma 
birthrates vis 4 vis static native rates, and serious financial 
problems that hinder the dramatic types of educational and social 
experiments used earlier to try to draw the Roma more deeply 
into the fabric of the societies of Central and Eastern Europe. 
These difficulties, though, should not be used as an excuse to 
fail to deal with the problems of this growing minority. Hopes 
that the Roma, in the right circumstances, might move elsewhere, 
are misguided, since Slovakia's Roma have lived in the region 
for centuries and have deep roots there. Furthermore, in light of 
their growing numbers and new political activism, the Roma 
could, in future, present an interesting political threat to Slova- 
kia's current ruling parties. Moreover, rulers in Slovakia and 
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elsewhere in the region should remember that their treatment of 
the Roma has become an important litmus test of the depth of 
their democratic experiments in Western eyes. Any failure to 
deal positively and creatively with each country's Roma popu- 
lation could have negative implications for any of the states in 
the region trying to draw closer to the West. 
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Reflections on the 
Downfall 
of Communism and the 
Transition to Capitalism 


Jan Chryzostom Cardinal Korec 


(Address of His Eminence on the Occasion of the Conferral 
on him of the degree Doctor of Humane Letters, honoris causa, 
by Sacred Heart University, Bridgeport, CT February 22, 1992) 


Eminences, Excellencies, Reverend Fathers, Mr. President, 
venerable members of the Board of Trustees, professors, stu- 
dents, honourable guests, dear American friends, beloved Slo- 
vak compatriots! 

I would like to say a few words about my life in bondage 
over the last forty years, and about our current search for a new 
way of life in our reborn democracy. I will not address you as a 
teacher--you have here excellent professors and competent 
lecturers. Instead, I would like to bear witness to an experience 
which did not arise from academia, but from sweatshops where I 
labored for the last twenty years, and from jail cells which I and 
others inhabited during our fight against the forces of _ totalita- 
rianism. I was secretly consecrated a bishop during severe perse- 
cutions forty years ago, in a time when the prisons were over- 
crowded, and people were being executed. At that time I tried to 
promote a Christian way of life, especially among students and 
families. As a worker, I clandestinely wrote books that are still 
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being read today-books that defended life and faith in order to 
raise people's hopes and spread the message of love. 

Only today do we realize how many things we were depri- 
ved of by the Marxist-atheists for forty years, and how back- 
ward we are today. Our teachers lack solid knowledge, the new 
politicians do not have the necessary experience of life, many 
writers are mindless, others have no conscience or character. We 
live in a country whose ecology and spiritual life has been 
devastated. We face the huge task of educating a new generation 
of young people, fathers and mothers, intellectuals and leaders of 
the nation. It will have to be an all-embracing education, which 
will not consider people to be merely cogs in a machine, or mute 
faces in the hands of powerful dictators and tyrants. Such an 
education will have to seek its inspiration in the Gospels, in our 
only true teacher Jesus Christ, and in our mother Church, which 
has experienced the true Spirit of God for twenty centuries. 

As we approached the end of the twentieth century, we were 
surprised by unexpected events. Communism collapsed in most 
of the world. This collapse was preceded by the disintegration of 
an artificial and inhumane ideology which had propped it up. 

Carl Friedrich von Weizsicker, the president of Germany, 
recently said at a symposium in Bratislava that, "The year 1989 
will never be forgotten. Six states in eastern Europe experienced 
revolutions that led to their freedom. In five of these countries, it 
happened without any bloodshed, which is unique in history. 
This road to freedom is an unforseen and exciting gift. But, in 
the long run, it is in danger." Mr. Weizsacker then expressed 
some concerns about this freedom: 

Economic freedom became one of the most important events. 

But, does the market economy solve social problems? Is it 

able, for instance, to prevent our living space from being 

destroyed? The social and economic order, as well as that of 
our living space, are determined within the framework of the 
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state. But there is not only one state in the world. It is 
humanity as a whole that must face the problems of the 
modern world. But how? The first necessity is to change 
people's consciousness. 


Thus, Germany's president has also expressed the main goal 
of education--to change people's way of thinking about them- 
selves and the world in which they live. 


Economic freedom alone cannot solve our problems. The 
market economy is essentially restricted in itself--because of the 
egoism of its practitioners. This danger was revealed very 
emphatically in all of the papal social encyclicals, including the 
"Centesimus Annus." It's one thing to be ambitious and diligent; 
it's quite another to be egotistical. The latter is a menace to every 
community. Egoism, which rejects concern for one's neighbor, is 
not only un-Christian, but it is inhuman and even stupid. Society 
cannot be better than the capacity of all its members to look at 
each other respectfully. This is man's fundamental calling. If we 
have to create new laws, then let us do so with the goal of 
changing people's minds and consciences. This is the mission of 
the Church. Just as the market economy will not save us in our 
new-found freedom, so too will technology not save us. Techno- 
logy is dangerous if it does not consider the good of all nations 
and of all of humankind. That is why we need a good moral 
education, in addition to technical expertise, in order to change 
our ways of thinking. 

In eastern Europe there exist nations, which were almost 
destroyed by Communism, that are experiencing a rebirth. It is 
important to note that this is not a re-awakening of the "masses," 
but of nations. This is a phenomenon that is not always acknow- 
ledged or understood in the west. For us it is very evident. Once 
there existed only tribes, towns, principalities and empires. After 
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that nations with a Christian tradition were formed. Today the 
term "nation" is unavoidable. The French, the Germans and the 
Italians are nations. The Croats and the Slovaks are nations as 
well. The largest organization in the world bears the name 
"United Nations." It is a natural right and desire of every nation 
to be independent. This right is also embodied in the Charter of 
the United Nations. We know that Communism tried to be 
international but it did not work. Communist internationalism 
nearly destroyed our country's national traditions and devastated 
our lives. Now our nation has experienced a revival and has re- 
discovered its Christian tradition. Nations, as such, must not 
succumb to chauvinism. They must be open to each other, 
without barbed-wire frontiers, and they must also develop a 
mutual exchange of spiritual and economic goods. This should 
hold true not only in a united Europe, but in a united world. 
Since 1948 in central and eastern Europe we experienced a 
harsh rule of selfish and unscrupulous regimes that considered 
people as mere cogs in machines. Everything was moral which 
served those in power. Everybody had to accept Marxist 
ideology. Those who refused lost their jobs because the state 
was the only employer. The Communist Party directed the 
school curriculum, controlled radio and television programs, as 
well as the press and culture in general. The Church was 
regarded as Communism's greatest enemy. All of its institutions- 
monasteries, schools, seminaries and publishing houses-were 
closed. Almost all the bishops, many priests and laypersons 
were imprisoned, and the Greek Catholic Church was dissolved. 
In this situation, at the age of 27, I was secretly consecrated a 
bishop in 1951. For the next 20 years I lived the life of a worker. 
Since the visible Church was controlled by the Communists, I 
did my religious work underground. Meanwhile, the cruelty of 
the regime spread. Even Communist ministers were imprisoned! 
Everybody suspected everybody else. Many people informed on 
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each other. In this way, the atheistic regime poisoned our lives. 
Politicians ruled in the name of the "working class," but from 
my experience as a worker I can attest to the fact that the 
workers toiled in dirty factories while the ruling class lived in 
palaces, villas and hunting lodges. Any kind of criticism was 
dangerous, and many critics were executed. When in 1960 I was 
discovered and sentenced to twelve years of prison for my 
pastoral work, I met six other bishops and 200 priests in jail! 


After the failure of the experiment to create "socialism with a 
human face" in 1968, resistance against totalitarianism began in 
earnest. Some former Communists, who had fallen into disgrace, 
became dissidents, but their number was small. The main resis- 
tance to Communism in Slovakia was still organized by 
believers. They defended the dignity of the human person, and 
demanded the freedom to educate their children as they pleased. 
They risked a lot. Many were imprisoned, faced discrimination 
at school, in their professions and in public life in general. They 
could not teach, become historians or philosophers, were never 
given any responsible jobs, whether in civilian life or in the 
army. But, they did not give up. They met in the privacy of their 
homes, or in the woods. Later on they participated 'en masse’ in 
pilgrimages, sometimes attracting over 200,000 followers! On 
March 25th, 1988, many thousands held a public prayer-meeting 
at Hviezdoslav square in Bratislava. They were attacked by 
police armed with truncheons and water-cannons. A Marxist 
dissident described it as a unique manifestation because it was 
not for better wages but rather for human rights. State atheism, 
with its cruelty and emptiness, had awakened the force of faith 
and the immense dynamism of the Church! 

The fight for freedom and human rights in our country was 
closely linked with the defense of the nation and its Christian 
traditions. Nowadays it quite often happens that the reality which 
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we call a nation is regarded with suspicion. In our country the 
existence of the nation always fulfilled, and continues to fulfil, a 
positive role. Pope John Paul II had a similar experience in 
Poland and he expressed it to UNESCO in the following words: 
I am the son of a nation that has overcome the most horrible 
experience in history...It has preserved its Christian 
identity... only with the help of its own national culture 
which has proved to be stronger than any other numerical 
superiority...This is not a remote echo of nationalism, but a 
permanent element of human experience and humanistic 
perspective on the whole subsequent development of man! 


Eastern Europe was quite fortunate to find, at first, indivi- 
duals, then groups, and finally hundreds and thousands of 
people who resisted the humiliation of Communism. At first, 
after 1948, there were only tiny pockets of resistance among 
believers. A great many, however, resisted quietly, but firmly. In 
1946 the anti-Communist Democratic Party won 62% of the 
vote in Slovakia. Now, in 1991, 65% of the population of 
Slovakia reported that they were practicing Catholics. 

What helped our people to keep their faith during the last 40 
years of persecution? There are several reasons. The 
proclamation of Sts. Cyril and Methodius as co-parton Saints of 
Europe by Pope John Paul II in 1980 certainly helped. Indeed, 
the interventions of Pope Paul VI and John Paul II, who 
publicly addressed us on several occasions, gave us great 
encouragement. By citing the Gospels, the Church defended 
humanity and freedom, and it helped the workers to stand up 
against the only employer under Communism, the state with all 
of its power. 

What can we learn from our experiences? Marxism brought 
with it only totalitarianism and inhumanity. A person can 
develop his real abilities and his moral being only if he is free. 
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Communism interpreted this freedom as submitting oneself to 
the necessity of history. This necessity was determined by a few 
leaders of the Party. Everyone else had to obey and fill the 
quotas. Hatred became the principle of life. The enemy of the 
working class had to be destroyed, even if that enemy was your 
father, your brother or sister. Human life in such a system 
became slavery. The roots of morality were severed by atheism. 
People became an anonymous herd, in the beginning filled with 
enthusiasm and many promises, later becoming cowardly, and 
finally frightened and powerless in the merciless grip of _ the 
well-paid police. 

During the era of Communism, people lost their indivi- 
duality. Children did not belong to their parents, but to the state. 
The student was not allowed to think independently. He had to 
embrace the convictions of the state. He had to be an atheist. 
Only atheists were allowed to become teachers, professors, 
military officers, government officials, and so on. Therefore, 
some people conformed to the system, others played along, and 
society was deformed. People were not allowed to own 
property, or even to possess themselves. In public everybody 
had to speak the language of the state. So, people were alienated. 
Only in private could people speak their minds. The following 
joke summed it up: At a political screening, an employee was 
asked for his reaction to a recent government measure. He 
professed to agree with it. His bosses wanted him to elaborate. 
He answered, "Even if I had an opinion, I could not agree with 
it!" Nobody could publicly agree with his own convictions. This 
state of permanent hypocrisy was terrible. 

But what is offered to us in the post-Communist era? Some 
people think it is liberalism in its economic, political, cultural and 
ethical forms. What does this mean? If it means "everything 
goes," it is but another route to the cemetery. Dostoevski once 
said that if atheism and life without God took over, it would no 
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longer be possible to determine what is good and what is bad, 
and in the end everything would be allowed. Communism 
sanctioned everything, even the murder of tens of thousands of 
people. Hitler did the same thing. Without God there was no 
morality. And, without morality, society is destroyed. Dostoev- 
ski wrote that, if that moment arrived, such a darkness would 
come over us that the whole structure would collapse under the 
burden of human blasphemy. The structure of Communism fell 
in the same way as Nazism. Whenever life lost its conscience, 
good and evil lost their meaning. The only measure of morality 
was usefulness--either to the pure race or to the working-class. 

What are we offered now? If we conceive of liberalism as a 
system where everything is allowed, we have a new reason to 
worry. Francis Fukuzama writes that the fall of Communism 
does not spell the victory of economic and political liberalism, 
and therefore, he does not foresee a new golden age for 
mankind; he even fears the end of history, where the spirit of 
sacrifice for an ideal or a moral value will perish. The struggle 
for ideas requiring courage and enthusiasm will be replaced by 
purely economic calculations and technological solutions. 
Everything will be concentrated on care for the environment, on 
consumer claims, and on unlimited entertainment. 

If Communism maintained that it marked the end of history, 
and that afterwards there was nothing else to be expected, it 
represented something like the end of history. Time came to a 
standstill, the system blocked all new ideas, and dead precepts 
no longer worked. We withdrew from history for decades. Now 
that we have abandoned Communism, we can re-enter into 
history and can help to re-build it. But which road should we 
now follow? Pure liberalism, as some people assert, is the offer 
of some kind of new paradise. We are offered the market 
economy, free enterprise, private ownership, a share in the 
profits, respect for a plurality of ideas in matters of morality, art, 
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culture, and all that goes with them without any inhibitions. We 
are offered consumer goodies of every kind, starting with food 
of all sorts, holidays by the sea, as well as pornography and sex 
without any barriers. Liberal well-being without any limits is 
being offered to us. And this is supposed to bring us happiness? 
Our believers did not resist Communist tyranny for this kind of 
happiness. We resisted in the name of God and for the respect of 
the human being! 

Communism failed because it did not understand man, either 
in his greatness, or in his weakness. At the same time, it sought 
to create a new man. But it did not. It produced some tyrants, 
many egotists and a great many cowards. Liberalism, which 
some people are trying to introduce into our country, is a faulty 
system which does not understand man, and makes many of the 
same mistakes as Communism. A man is not a man because he 
has many choices in what he eats. Consumption is not enough. 
And, man is a sinner--he can be ferocious, selfish and uncaring. 
That is why he has to set limits for himself. If he does not do it 
by himself, then society must do it for him. Therefore, Commu- 
nism cannot just be replaced by a boundless liberalism where a 
few thousand people live in luxury, as they had under Commu- 
nism, while the great majority toil in factories without question. 
Christianity offers us a much fuller life, one of liberty but guided 
by our consciences as ordered by God. 

During the Communist era history seemed to stop. Mankind 
had reached the last stage of its development, according to 
Marxist theory. Collective ownership was the key to paradise. 
But there was no paradise. Instead, there was hell. Stalin gave 
orders to execute thousands of workers, then hundreds of 
thousands of his own soldiers, among them Marshal Tuchacev- 
ski, and others. Together with Molotov and Lazar M. Kagano- 
vich, he signed a list ordering the execution of about 230,000 
people at once! Similar things happened in Poland, Czecho- 
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Slovakia, Hungary, in Cambodia and Ethiopia later on. Man was 
valued only for his capacity to work. If he disagreed with those 
in power, he lost his value and was shot. This was the horror of 
Christian Europe. What was moral and just was what served the 
so-called working class, and this was decided by three or four 
people in power. Everybody else trembled with fear, even 
among co-workers or friends. 

The atheist totalitarian state tried to buy everyone off, 
especially the young. It constructed an open morality. It tried to 
awake base passions. It created slogans such as "Whoever is not 
with us, is against us!" or "Down with religion! It is the opiate 
of the people!" and "Man must redeem himself. Paradise is here 
on earth. The Soviet Union is our model!" It was all done by 
force. Prisons were overcrowded, labor camps were organized, 
and false accusations abounded: "collaborator," "saboteur," 
"enemy of the working-class," "spy," "traitor," "subversive," 
"reactionary," "clerical," and so on were hurled about. If a wor- 
ker criticized his master, it was considered an attack upon so- 
cialism and the whole Republic. Therefore, workers stayed quiet 
and were the most wretched class of people. I toiled among them 
for about twenty-five years, whether at liberty or in prison. In 
my last job I repaired elevators. The workers I knew had minds 
of their own, but during official meetings they said not a word. 

How did this dehumanized life shape our people? It de- 
formed them. It affected families, workers, officials, prisoners 
and even children, because everyone was encouraged to become 
an informer! In his Gulag Archipelago Solzhenitsyn describes 
the effects of this suffocating atheism. In 1955 the writer A.A. 
Fadeev committed suicide in the USSR. He explained his action 
in the following words: "The best writers died all too soon...they 
did not even make it to age forty or fifty...My life as a writer has 
lost its purpose and I am running away from an existence where 
man is turned over to emptiness and lies." 
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The Slovak writer Dominik Tatarka wrote similarly before 
his death: "All the authorities who were blaspheming God were 
humiliating us." Another writer who supported the atheistic 
regime for decades wrote in 1990: "Marxism has been dead for a 
long time...It could not stand up to the social or personal test of 
time. The blackboard of hope is empty." Still another wrote in 
1992 after he was hospitalized: "And suddenly it has dawned! 
Without being aware of it, you realize that you have changed. 
Everything that you mocked yesterday you understand today. 
And you start to enjoy God's blessings in order not to walk 
alone with empty hands on such a long journey..." These are no 
longer complaints. They reflect the search for and the discovery 
of life in God and His Church. 

What are our experiences and attitudes after the collapse of 
40 years totalitarianism? We face a lot of shortcomings and 
diseases. But neither the country, not the nation is dead, although 
they have been severely weakened by many vices. Every society 
is beset by vices. The important thing is to recognize our vices, 
and to try to overcome them. - 

The Church, which viewed man as the personification of 
God, played a major role in the struggle with atheistic regimes. It 
never ceased to stress the dignity and greatness of the human 
being, who cannot be altered into an obedient tool of tyrants, or 
into a mere worker or a powerless sheep in a large herd. Man is 
born free, made into the image and likeness of God, and is on 
his way to eternity with Him. The Church has to remind man of 
his greatness, it must educate and protect him. This is the 
Church's mission, whether it is practiced at Masses or at 
universities. This is the only road to true freedom and happiness. 

During the last forty years we had to fight against atheistic 
slavery for freedom. Again and again we preached that "Man 
does not live by bread alone." Without freedom even well-fed 
people committed suicide. Freedom is not found in material 
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goods, but in people. That is the message we preached. Our goal 
was always clear, and it was worth every sacrifice. 

We now face a new problem. Our people are divided on how 
to interpret and live in the new freedom. That is because two 
generations were educated in atheistic Marxism. To many 
intellectuals the idea that man was created in the image of God is 
a foreign concept. They still conceive of man as a product of his 
environment. To them it is very difficult to define what is a 
"conscience," what are "ethics," what is "responsibility" and 
what is man's goal in life? In such a confused state, they mistake 
freedom for wilfulness, and decide that everything is permitted. 
Thus, there are no limits of morality in art, science, in sexual 
practices, and so on. That is why it is so difficult to have a 
dialogue with them. That is why we often have to begin it with 
pragmatic and practical arguments. However, we cannot stop 
here. We have to convince everyone that it is wrong to attack or 
to kill someone; it is anti-social and destructive to spread drugs; 
it is wilful to use guns just as it is forbidden to poison wells. The 
freedom of the individual has limits; certain principles must be 
accepted. The state is bound by laws, just as the whole world 
community is bound by conventions based on moral principles. 

After a forty-year struggle for the lower limit of freedom, we 
are now struggling with the upper limit of human freedom. But 
at which point can man become happy in his freedom? We have 
learned that not everything that can be done by man is moral. 
Life teaches us that. I will conclude with a reference to science 
and technology. If people doubt the validity of Christian prin- 
ciples in matters of abortion or euthanasia, then surely they 
must face other situations where they are confronted by the 
matter of morals and ethics. Nowadays we have to ask ourselves 
if humankind is permitted to do all that it is capable of doing 
physically with nuclear weapons and biogenetics. We already 
have international agreements that prohibit the use of chemical 
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weapons, that prohibit nuclear testing, and that provide for the 
gradual reduction of the nuclear arsenal. 

It is at this point that science runs into religion, and 
Christianity in particular. A meeting of the two could prove 
useful in reconciling these opposite poles. In his unrestrained 
desire for power, man could devastate our planet. This must 
never happen! Here is where the dialogue between people of 
good will must begin. A common formulation and elaboration of 
questions would be a good starting point. Shortly before his 
death in 1973, the Nobel Prize-winner Werner Heisenberg wrote 
in Der Teil und das Ganze (The Part and the Whole): 

While in our western world we often ask the question what 

is good and bad, what is worth fighting for and what must 

be refused, we still run into Christianity's measures of 
values, even when many people do not understand the 
images and allegories used by this religion. Should this 
magnetic force directing the compass of our life ever 
disappear, then I am afraid that many terrible things would 
occur, even more terrible than concentration camps and 
nuclear bombs... . 


After our experience of life without God for over forty 
years, we can appreciate these words of warning. Christianity 
has something to say about man, about nations and about the 
world. 

In 1945 Europe was liberated from the horrors of Nazism. 
But this liberation did not bring us liberty. It brought us a new 
slavery called Communism. Now we are liberated from this 
slavery as well. Some of the new programs that are offered to us 
keep repeating the same mistakes as before. Real freedom is not 
self-will. This is what threatens us all, whether in the economic 
sphere or in culture. Our experience tells us that real freedom can 
only take root in a ground that is based upon truth. And only the 
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truth as revealed by God will make us free. It is the task of those 
of us who are believers to spread this truth, and to build our 
lives upon it in our quest for eternal happiness. This is exactly 
what your famous University tries to teach, as your president 
Mr. Cernera wrote to me a few weeks ago: "The University aims 
to assist in the development of people, knowledge of self, rooted 
in faith, educated in mind, compassionate in heart, responsive to 
social and civic obligations, and able to respond to an ever- 
changing world." 

Envy is a sin and we must avoid it. However, if there exists 
something outwardly similar, in reality it is admiration and the 
desire to achieve the same result. In this sense we admire you 
and your University and in our hearts we long for all that you 
have here. It is an excellent gift of God and an important means 
of education for new generations of scholars. 
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The Battle Over Presidential 
Power In Slovakia 


Spencer Ziftak 


On the 5th May, 1995 the National Council of the Slovak 
Republic, the country’s parliament, passed a motion of no 
confidence in the President, Mr. Michal Kovaé. This motion was 
passed 80 votes to 40 with 30 abstentions. It was a clear victory 
- but Mr. Kovdé stayed put. 

Kovaé declared that the parliament’s vote was unconstitu- 
tional and meaningless, indicating to the press and the public that 
he would not, under any circumstances, be forced to resign. The 
Prime Minister, Vladimir MeCciar, responded by saying that the 
President had acted contrary to the interest of the state and of the 
democratically-elected parliament. He renewed his calls for Mr. 
Kovaé to vacate his office. This was a test of strength, he 
asserted, between the will of the democratically-elected govern- 
ment and a President who had lost both his mandate and 
authority. The two then traded further insults in bitter personal 
exchanges that would make most western observers blanch. 

It was these vitriolic exchanges that captured the attention of 
the press and the public. It is a sad fact of the recent Slovak 
political life that invective has tended to replace debate as the 
“modus vivendi” of political and journalistic discourse. 

Beneath these exchanges, however, lay more fundamental 
political and constitutional issues. For the impasse that was 
reached in May would not have occured had the institutional and 
constitutional structure of Slovakia been different. Without the 
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clear appreciation of these latter difficulties, therefore, the 
political brawling that has recently taken place cannot be seen in 
its proper perspective. In the remainder of this article, I will 
examine this flawed constitutional framework with a view to 
casting a Clearer light on current political development. 


The Curious Constitutional Relationship between Presi- 
dent, Government and Parliament. 


The Slovak Constitution establishes a parliamentary form of 
government.’ That is, it provides that the government is drawn 
from the parliament which is directly elected by the people. The 
government is then responsible to the parliament and through the 
parliament to the people. The government, headed by the Prime 
Minister, is designated as the principal repository of state power. 
It is the government, therefore, which has stewardship of the 
affairs of state. 

The President is the head of state. In this role he/she 
performs a number of important but essentially residual func- 
tions. Unlike the parliament, however, the President is not 
elected directly. He or she is elected for a five year term by the 
parliament and requires a three-fifths majority of the parliament 
in order to assume the position. The President appoints and 
recalls the Prime Minister, the government and heads of 
important state authorities. He or she convenes sessions of the 
parliament and may dissolve it under certain specified condi- 
tions. The President signs all laws and may return them to the 
parliament for comment, thus exercising a limited form of veto. 
But here the similarities in the well-understood relationship 
between President, government and parliament end. For the 
position of the President in Slovakia also possesses some rather 


' See further Shugart M. “Of Presidents and Parliaments” East European 
Constitutional Review (Winter, 1993), pp. 30-32. 
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unusual features which, for example, set it apart from its 
counterparts in Hungary and the Czech Republic. 

Unlike the constitutions of Hungary and the Czech Republic, 
the Slovak Constitution does not distinguish clearly between the 
powers its President exercises independently and those which he 
or she must exercise upon government advice. From a purely 
textual reading, it would appear that, with the notable exeption of 
declaring war, the President may exercise each and every one of 
his or her other powers independently of the recommendation of 
the government of the day. Potentially, therefore, the Presidency 
may assume considerable political importance. 

The strength of the office is also enhanced by a number of 
other constitutional provisions. For example, the President may 
submit reports on the state of the nation and other serious 
political issues to the parliament and may also submit bills and 
other decrees for its consideration. More extraordinarily, how- 
ever, the President has the right not only to attend sessions of the 
parliament but also to attend sessions of the government, to chair 
them and to demand reports from the government and its 
members as he or she sees fit.” This confuses the position of 
President and Prime Minister in a parliamentary system and 
injects an immediate element of conflict between them. 

Although the President’s position in relation to the govern- 
ment is a strong one, his or her position in relation to the parlia- 
ment is weak. The President may disolve the parliament only if 
the Government’s programme is rejected by the parliament three 
times within six months of it assuming office. Once the govern- 
ment’s programme is accepted, however, the parliament may not 
be disolved until the time of the next election. More importantly, 
the parliament may remove the President from office at any time 
during his or her term. So, the President may be recalled if he or 


? This latter provision is contained in Article 102(q) of the Constitution and, as 
far as I am aware, has no other counterpart in the Central European region. 
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she “undertakes activities directed against the sovereignty and 
integrity of the Slovak Republic or if his (or her) activities 
undermine the democratic order of the Slovak Republic.” 

The votes of three-fifths of the members of parliament are 
needed to remove the President from office. Again, this 
provision is inconsistent with traditional understanding of 
parliamentary democracy. According to these understandings, 
the Presidency exists to guard the constitution, to act as a 
counterweight to the abuse of governmental power and provide 
the means through which governmental and parliamentary crises 
may be resolved. It is incompatible with each of these roles for 
the President to be removable on broadly defined grounds at the 
will of either the government or parliament. 

It is against this somewhat strange constitutional backround 
that the present political turmoil is best understood. 


Presidential and Prime Ministerial Power 


In 1993 a row erupted between Prime Minister Metiar and 
his foreign minister Milan Kitazko. Metiar accused Kitazko of 
treachery in that he had persuaded some members of the 
governing coalition to vote against Me¢iar’s preferred candidate 
for the Presidency. KiiaZko denied the charges and counterattac- 
ked, saying that Meciar conducted government in an authori- 
tarian manner and ought to consult more widely with the parlia- 
ment and the public. Me¢iar then advised the new President, Mr. 
Kovaé, to recall Mr. Kiiazko from his ministerial post. At first, 
Kovaé cavilled at this request, preferring instead to refer the 
matter to the Constitutional Court. More specifically, the Presi- 
dent petitioned the Court to determine whether he was under a 
duty to follow the Prime Minister’s advice when appointing and 


* Article 106 of the Constitution of the Slovak Republic. 
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recalling ministers. Undeterred, Meciar threatened to resign 
unless Kfiazko was removed. To defuse the situation, Kovaé 
then recalled Kniazko from office before the Court had rulled on 
his petition. 

The Court’s decision appeared in June and favoured the 
President. After an extensive examination of the relevant consti- 
tutional provisions and an exploration of the political and 
constitutional history of the office of President, the Court deci- 
ded that the President was not obliged to follow the Prime 
Minister’s recomendations.* The Court remarked that the 
Constitution had created a Presidency possessing considerable 
power. Further, it observed that article 111, which provides that 
the President appoints and recalls ministers on the Prime 
Minister’s recomendation, was cast in discretionary rather then 
imperative terms. For these and other reasons it determined that 
the President exercised his powers of appointment and recall 
independently. 

This decission had no impact in the Kfiazko case but ignited 
new fires in November, 1993 when Prime Minister Meciar 
submitted a new cabinet for the President’s approval. MeCtiar 
submitted seven names as a package, indicating to the President 
that he must appoint every person nominated or appoint no one 
at all. Kovaé, however, took exception to the appointment of 
Ivan Lexa as minister for privatisation on the grounds that Lexa 
was unqualified for the position and that a conflict of interest 
rendered him unfit to hold the post. He refused to appoint him, 
calling the Prime Minister’s bluff and provoking a_ hostile 
governmental response. 

Three months later, Metiar’s government come to an end. 
The Prime Minister proposed to amend privatisation laws in a 
manner that would have concentrated all power over privati- 


* Decisions of the Constitutional Court of the Slovak Republic, Volume 1, C.5. 
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sation in his own hands and slowed the privatisation program 
significantly. President Kovaé publicly criticised the Prime 
Minister, warning that his dictatorial style could produce signi- 
ficant problems for Slovak democracy. With Kovaé’s tacit 
approval, a number of opposition parties then banded together to 
pass a vote of no confidence in the government. Meciar resigned 
and Kovda¢ installed the new government led by Jozef Moravéik 
five days afterwards. 

New elections were held in September, 1994 and, despite his 
setback, Me¢tiar’s HZDS emerged with the largest single block 
of votes. HZDS deputies were infuriated, however, when 
President Kovac failed immediately to appoint Meciar as Prime 
Minister, prefering instead to allow the new parliamentary depu- 
ties to explore a number of different governmental configura- 
tions. A MeCiar-led coalition was finally appointed however and 
parliament reconvened on November 3. After its first formal 
session, the governing parties reconvened parliament immedia- 
tely for a second sitting which took place throughout the night. 
During that evening, the new coalition partners moved a vote of 
no confidence in two former Moravéik government ministers 
and dismissed a swath of senior governmental officials including 
members of the boards of Slovak Radio and television, members 
of the National Property Fund and the chairman and vice 
chairman of the Supreme Auditing Office.* The coalition also 
attempted to introduce retrospective amendments to privatisation 
laws instituted by the previous government but this initiative met 
with a Presidential veto a few days later. 

The relationship between the Prime Minister and the 
President had sunk to an all-time low and it was simply a matter 
of time before their political and personal animosity would be 
rekindled. 


* For further details of these disturbing parliamentary developments see 
“Slovakia” East European Constitutional Review (Winter, 1995), pp. 30-32. 
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The Parliament’s Vote of No Confidence in the President 


On May, 5 1995 and without notice, HZDS deputies in the 
parliament moved a vote of no confidence in President Kovaé. 
The HZDS statement which accompanied the motion declared 
that after two years in office, the President “is not capable of 
carrying out his duties because he is causing a polarisation of 
society, his actions are not impartial and he has failed to respect 
the seriousness of the democratic decisions approved by the 
parliament, and, thus, the will of the majority of Slovak people.” 

The motion of no confidence was based on a confidential 
report produced by OKO, the parliamentary committee respon- 
sible for overseeing the operation of the state intelligence ser- 
vices (SIS). This committee was headed by Ivan Lexa, whose 
appointment as privatisation minister the President had rejected 
one year before. 

The contents of the report are not known. Nor is the content 
of the parliamentary discussion about it. This is because the 
government and some members of the opposition parties voted 
to close the session of parliament at which the report was 
considered. The Constitution permits the closure of parliament if 
three-fifths of the deputies vote in favor of doing so.° For one 
day, democracy in Slovakia was suspended. 

In any event, the parliament voted in favor of the motion of 
no confidence but failed to achieve the three-fifths majority that 
was required to remove the President from office. The President 
was not given a copy of the report and it was not until six days 
later that he was permitted to enter parliament to deliver his 
defence. As he stood to address the parliament, every member of 
the governing coalition rose and left the chamber leaving the 
parliament in tatters. In his address, the President denied the 


° Article 83(4). 
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rumoured charges against him, which included the allegation that 
he had requested the SIS to produce confidential security reports 
on his political opponents. He criticized the Meciar govern- 
ment’s propensity to concentrate power in its own hands. He 
argued that the parliament’s resolution conformed neither with 
parliamentary standing orders nor with the terms of the consti- 
tution. He concluded by reaffirming that he would not be driven 
from his position. The following day, the Prime Minister was on 
the attack again asserting that the President’s mandate had 
concluded with his own re-election. In the light of the parlia- 
ment’s vote of no confidence, therefore, the only principled posi- 
tion the President could take was to resign. 


Constitutional Travail 


It is clear from this account of events that the marriage 
between former political allies Kovaé and Metiar has broken 
down irretrievably. But to say this is to tell only half the relevant 
story. The constitutional problematic is just as important and far 
more interesting. In conclusion, therefore, let me draw out this 
salient points. 


1. The constitution itself established the preconditions for the 
current political debacle. It juxtaposes a strong government with 
a strong presidency, leaving it quite unclear, therefore, how the 
respective roles of President and Prime Minister should properly 
be reconciled. In certain key respects, the constitutional text is 
uncertain or indefinite. The problem of whether and when the 
President should exercise his or her designated constitutional 
functions independently provides the clearest and most pressing 
example of this textual ambiguity. The lack of clarity in these 
two respects is aggravated by the absence of established 
constitutional conventions governing the relationship between 
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the two offices in question. In the absence of either mutual 
respect or good will between the protagonists, the political 
traditions that are now being established are likely to create even 
greater conflict and uncertainty in the future. 


2. The stability of the Presidency and hence the effective 
operation of the separation of powers is undermined completely 
by the parliament’s power to remove the President from office. 
Such a provision does not exist in other comparable constitu- 
tions in the region and this for good reason. Symbolically, the 
role of the President is to unify the nation and to protect its 
democratic institutions. In practice, the President can cause a 
government to think before it acts precipitously, either to misuse 
or enhance its own power or to deny other institutions and 
individuals the capacity to exercise theirs. It is in recognition of 
the fact that the President represenis the continuity and certainty 
of constitutional values, that the office holder is, in most cases, 
elected for a term which exceeds that of any one government. 
But the Slovak provision fails entirely to recognize this. Instead 
it establishes an irreconcilable tension between the President 
with the power to check the actions of the government, and the 
parliament which may, at one and the same time, remove the 
President at the behest of the government.’ 


3. Article 106 which gives the parliament this power is itself 
fundamentally flawed. It casts the grounds for the President’s 
removal in such broad terms that it is difficult to attribute any 
precise meaning to them. In fact, the form of words used 
resembles the definition of treason contained in some other 
Central European constitutions. But article 107 of the Slovak 
Constitution deals separately with treason, leaving the scope of 


’ For an earlier analysis of a similar effect see Hollander, P. “The New Slovak 
Constitution: A Critique”, in East European Constitutional Review (Fall 1992). 
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Article 106 quite unclear. Further, Article 106 provides no 
indication as to how the parliament should proceed in determi- 
ning whether the President meets the grounds for dismissal set 
down. To prevent the parliament from engaging in a political 
witchhunt, one might have expected that any charges against the 
President would have been referred to an independent body, for 
example the Constitutional Court, for determination. But no such 
procedure is set down and no such independent body was called 
upon during the recent fracas. 


4. By failing to make it clear which of the President’s 
powers should be exercised independently and which should be 
exercised upon governmental advice, the constitution provides 
an avenue for Presidents with pretentions to greater power to 
interfere significantly in the day-to-day affairs of state. This is 
bound to be a source of irritation to an elected government and, 
when combined with personal animosity between leaders and a 
marked lack of respect for the institutions of government, sets 
the scene for just the kind of escalating political conflict which 
Slovakia has witnessed. 


5. Article 83(4), which allows the National Council of the 
Slovak Republic to hold closed sessions in circumstances 
defined by law or where three-fifths of the deputies agree that 
sessions be held in secret, is a flat denial of fundamental 
democratic principle and should never have been countenacted. 
Its effect, when combined with Article 106, is to permit a Presi- 
dent to be removed from office in secret without the opportunity 
to defend himself or herself against the allegations made and to 
deprive the courts, the media and the public of any opportunity 
to asses the validity of such allegations and, therefore, to hold 
the President or parliament responsible for their actions. 
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Conclusion 


Very little that is good has come out of the recent battle over 
Presidential power. The intensity of the conflict has left the 
principal protagonists bruised, Slovak politics is more divided 
than at any time since 1989, and the flaws in the constitution are 
more clearly and dangerously exposed than ever before. 

But there has been one hopeful sign. Not long after the Pre- 
sident delivered his defence to parliament, two of the major 
opposition parties called a protest rally. Over 30,000 people 
attended, making it the biggest since the revolutionary rallies of 
1989. In his speach to the rally Jan Carnogursky, the leader of 
the Christian Democratic Movement, declared that neither he, 
nor any of the participants, should let the current government 
“steal the Slovak nation from its people.” The implication of his 
remark was that the new Slovakia should be identified not only 
as a national, but also as a democratic and constitutional entity. 

The many people at the rally took the point. Part of the 
problem with the entire fabric of Slovak constitutionalism and 
politics has been that the people themselves have taken so little 
interest in it. Perhaps this rally might mark the beginning of a 
new, more active and more democratic awareness. 
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The Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Documents 


Stanislav J. Kirschbaum 


In the two centuries since the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution and the fall of Communism in Central Europe, Slovak 
political life has centered around the attainment of three political 
objectives: autonomy, federation, and independence. The first 
two are linked to the question of the relations between the 
Czechs and the Slovaks in a common state while the third 
reflects the teleological objectives of the principle of self- 
determination whose origins go back to the French Revolution 
but whose implementation was proposed only on the morrow of 
the First World War. It was to implement this principle that 
Central Europe was reorganized from the break-up of the 
Habsburg, Hohenzollern, Ottoman, and Romanov empires. Each 
one of these objectives was preceded by a series of declarations, 
memoranda, resolutions, pacts, and agreements that paved the 
way for their implementation. It is a singularity of Slovak history 
that there are very few such documents in this two-centuries 
span; Jorg K. Hoensch presents 57 that are linked to the 
objective of autonomy,’ Karol Rebro puts together 27 that he 


‘See Jorg K. Hoensch, Hrsg. Dokumente zur Autonomiepolitik der 
Slowakischen Volkspartei Hlinkas. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 1984, 
pp. 71-257. Hoensch also includes three additional documents that deal with 
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associates with the drive to federalization,? while Jaroslav 
Chovanec and Peter Mozolik offer 32 documents that deal with 
or are connected to independence.’ The difference in the num- 
bers is explained by the fact that many of the documents that 
were chosen are specific to the objective sought; nevertheless, 
there are two that appear in all three volumes: the Cleveland 
Agreement and the Pittsburgh Pact. The purpose of this paper is 
to evaluate their importance in the attainment of Slovak political 
objectives in the twentieth century. 

It is their link to the three objectives that explains their 
interest. Still, one Slovak historian, Anton Spiesz,’ and one 
Western scholar, Hoensch,° have seen fit not to mention either; 
in all other works, they find their place in the history of the 
nation. Both documents share four principal characteristics. 
First, they embody the essence of Slovak political activity in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, namely the attainment of self- 
determination; second, both seek the same objective: the creation 
of a common state of the Czechs and Slovaks at the end of the 
Great War; third, they are laconic texts, in some respects even 
imprecise in their content; and fourth, they are linked to Slovaks 
living not in Slovakia, but in the United States. It is the 
differences between them, the reasons for these differences, and 


independence, thus bringing the total to 60 documents. 
> Karol Rebro, The Road to Federation. Bratislava: Tatrapress, 1970, pp. 64-130. 
It should be noted that Rebro includes also the text of the Treaty of 
Protection of 1939 between Slovakia and Germany, thus bringing the total to 
28. 
Jaroslay Chovanec a Peter Mozolik, Historické a Stétoprévne korene 
samostatnosti Slovenskej republiky. Bratislava: Vydavatelstvo Procom, 
1994, pp. 67-216. The two authors include six additional documents that 
pertain to Slovak history prior to the nineteenth century. 
Anton Spiesz, Dejiny Slovenska. Na ceste k sebauvedomeniu. Bratislava: 
Vydavatelstvo Respekt, 1992. 
* Jérg K. Hoensch, Geschichte der Tschechoslowakischen Republik 1918 bis 
1965. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1966. 
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the impact that they had that make them so interesting and that 
have also made them the object not only of political but also 
scholarly controversy. 

Until the international context of a world war offered the 
Slovaks the possibility of leaving Austria-Hungary, the main 
Slovak objective, shared by American Slovaks, was the attain- 
ment of a form of self-determination through self-administration. 
From the time of the French Revolution, three proposals embo- 
died this objective. The first is Ignaéc Martinovic's democratic 
constitution, which he worked out at the time of the French 
Revolution, and which included the nationality principle; its 
application would have turned Slovakia into an independent 
administrative unit called Slavonica. As Slovak Marxist histo- 
rians write: "It is in fact the first proposal to include Slovakia as 
an independent national administrative unit within the framework 
of Hungary."® The second is the Ziadosti slovenského ndroda 
(The Demands of the Slovak Nation), worked out in May 1848; 
the Slovak nation demanded the recognition and guarantee of 
national identity; the transformation of Hungary into a state com- 
posed of equal nations, each with its own parliament and equal 
representation in the Hungarian Diet; and the use of Slovak in all 
Slovak county offices. In addition, it insisted on democratic 
rights, including universal and equal suffrage, the total abolition 
of serfdom, and the return of the land to the peasants from 
whom it had been taken away.’ The third is the Memorandum 
slovenského néroda (Memorandum of the Slovak Nation) 
adopted in Turciansky Svaty Martin in June 1861; it sought 
equal rights with the Magyars, the recognition of their national 
individuality by law, the formation of a North Hungarian Slovak 


* Dejiny Slovenska II. Bratislava: Veda, Vydavatelstvo Slovenskej akadémie 
vied, 1987, p. 481. 

” For the text in English, see Rebro, pp. 64-67, in Slovak, Chovanec and 
Mozolik, pp. 74-77, and in German, Hoensch, pp. 71-74. 
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District (Okolie in Slovak), Slovak as the official language of 
adminstration of this district, a Slovak Academy of Law and a 
chair of Slavonic studies in Pest, and the repeal of all Hungarian 
laws that infringed on the principles of the equality of the natio- 
nalities.* In the words of Slovak historians, the memorandum 
"became the basic Slovak constitutional programme even if it 
was not worked out in detail and contained merely basic prin- 
ciples about a certain Slovak autonomy within the framework of 
Hungary." 

American Slovaks were familiar with Slovak objectives in 
Hungary, since most were immigrants to the United States, 
forced out by Budapest's policy of Magyarization and Hungary's 
slow economic development. Their main organization, the 
Slovak League of America, prepared a memorandum in May 
1914 on the occasion of an earlier visit by Hungarian Count 
Mihaly K4rolyi in the United States. The memorandum reiterated 
the demands of the 1861 Memorandum, thus in effect seeking a 
solution in Austria-Hungary. But it became the object of some 
controversy” as it underwent certain changes before it was 
published in its final version on 2 September 1914 as the 
Memorandum o krivdach a poziadavkach slovenskych (Memo- 
randum on Slovak Injustices and Demands)."' No specific con- 


® For the text in English, see Rebro, pp. 73-76, in Slovak, Chovanec and 
Mozolik, pp. 81-89, and in German, Hoensch, pp. 92-99. 

° R. Marsina et. al., Slovenské dejiny. Martin: Matica slovensk4, 1992, p. 173. 

® This is described in Konstantin Culen, Pittsburghské dohoda. Bratislava: 
Knfhtla¢iareti Andreja ué. spol., 1937, pp. 20-32. 

" The original and modified versions are found in ibid., pp. 42-52. According 
to Ivan Markovié: "It was a political error and an indication of insufficient 
political foresight on the part of the Slovak League to publish this 
memorandum." See Ivan Markovité, Slovdci v zahraniénej revolicii. 
Bratislava: no publisher, no date; lecture given on 16 April 1923, p. 13. As 
for its publication date, Milan Getting writes that it was published on 24 
September. See Milan Getting, Americki Slovdci a vyvin €eskoslovenskej 
mySslienky v rokoch 1914-1918. Pittsburgh: Slovenské Telocviénd Jednota 
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stitutional solution was put forth for Slovakia, but there was a 
demand for full self-administration and self-determination. In the 
discussions around this document the idea of Czecho-Slovak 
unity had also been mentioned.” This document opened the way 
for Slovak American organizations thereafter to examine a num- 
ber of options that would be the object of debate for some time: 
Slovakia in a federated Slavic state in Austria-Hungary; a 
Slovak-Polish union; a Slovak-Russian union; autonomy in a 
reorganized Hungary; and the creation of a common state of the 
Czechs and Slovaks.'* Clearly, the objective had been redefined 
and had become one of national emancipation. 


The Cleveland Agreement 

With the outbreak of war, American Slovaks opted for 
cooperation with the Czechs in their struggle for national eman- 
cipation. But their approaches differed. The latter directed their 
efforts at the creation of a Czech state. However, according to 
Chovanec and Mozolik, "the representatives of the Slovak 
organizations in the United States fought against the attempts of 
their Czech partners to attach the Slovaks as a sort of appendage 
to the basic Czech anti-Habsburg programme." The Slovaks 
were seeking a solution that was in the spirit of previous Slovak 
demands and that would ensure national development. After 
months of discussions,’° an attempt was made to create a com- 
mon front and a meeting was organized in Cleveland on 22 


Sokol v Amerike, 1933, p. 40. 

® Ibid., p. 40. 

® See Markovié, p. 13. 

“ Some of these options are examined in Stanislav MatouSek, Vznik a vy¥voj 
spoleéného statu Cechi a Slovaékié. Praha: Academia, 1980, pp. 57-60. 

'S Chovanec a Mozolik, p. 19. 

For more on these discussions, see Marién Mark Stoldrik, "The Role of 
American Slovaks in the Creation of Czecho-Slovakia, 1914-1918," Slovak 
Studies, VIII (1968), pp. 23-26. 
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October 1915 between representatives of Czech and Slovak 
American organizations. Cubomir Lipték writes that "[t]he 
decision of American Slovaks to support the struggle for the 
creation of a common state with the Czechs - and its worth is 
found here - was taken after long and often bitter discussions in 
which the advantages and disadvantages of such a solution were 
weighed, including the possibilities and limits of Slovak 
activity.""" The Czechs proposed a text that was only slightly 
modified by the Slovaks present. It has since become known as 
the Cleveland Agreement. 

Short and imprecise as it is, this text is, perhaps because of 
these characteristics, the object of some controversy. Composed 
of five points, its only two concrete proposals are found in 
points one and three on the independence of the Czech Lands 
and Slovakia and secret universal suffrage. It is the second point 
that has historians trying to figure out what the authors had in 
mind when they proposed "a union of the Czech and Slovak 
nations in a federative union of states with complete national 
autonomy for Slovakia, with its own parliament, its own state 
administration, complete cultural freedom, that is to say with the 
full right to use the Slovak language, its own financial and 
political administration, and an official Slovak state language.""* 
Was this a federal proposal, if so, what kind, and if not, what 
was it, given its language? 

There are two schools of thought on this question. One 
rejects outright the affirmation that this was federal solution for a 
common state of the Czechs and Slovaks. Stanislav MatouSek 
suggests that what was proposed was a union within a federa- 
lized monarchy. He bases his argument not only on the phrase 


" Lubomir Lipték, Slovensko v 20. storoci. Bratislava: Vydavatelstvo 
politickej literatiry, 1968, p. 64. 

® Rebro, p. 80. Stolérik, on the other hand, translates "vo federativnom zvazku 
Stétov" as "in a federal state." Stolarik, p. 55. 
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"in a federative union of states" (vo federativnom svazku Statov), 
but also on the reference to Slovakia's autonomy. According to 
him, such a reference would not have been necessary if a 
federation between the Czechs and Slovaks had been envisaged; 
it would have been assumed for both nations. He also suggests 
that the authors based their understanding of federalism on their 
American experience.” The latter is also the view of some Slo- 
vak historians.” Finally, to strengthen this approach, Viliam 
Plevza shows that reactions in the months that followed support 
this interpretation.” 

Others, on the other hand, recognize the document as propo- 
sing a federal arrangement between the two nations. Rebro 
writes that "[t]he Cleveland Agreement represents a clear 
federative model of two equal nations on the basis of partner- 
ship."” Josef Kalvoda understands the text to mean that "[bJoth 
the Czechs and Slovaks were to have autonomy in the federative 
state to be established after the war."” Konstantin Culen 
indicates that the agreement "announced the federalization of the 
future republic". Ivan Markovié and Marian Mark Stoldrik 
perceive it as expressing a federal solution for two nationally 
autonomous entities.” Not surprisingly, some historians pass no 
judgment and limit themselves simply to quoting or using 
directly the text of the agreement.” Such use of the text is 


® Matousek, pp. 61-62. 

® Marsina et al., p. 197. 

* Viliam Plevza, Ceskoslovenskdé 3tétnost a slovenské otézka v politike KSC. 
Bratislava: Praca, 1971, pp. 49-50. 

> Rebro, p. 22. 

* Josef Kalvoda, The Genesis of Czechoslovakia. Boulder, CO: East European 
Monographs, 1986, p. 70. 

* Culen, p. 81. 

* Markovic, p. 25; Stolarik, p. 26. 

* Among those who pass no judgment are Chovanec and Mozolik, p. 19, Liptak, 
p. 63, Franti8ek Bokes, Dejiny Slovenska a Slovékov od najstarsich ias po 
oslobodenie. Bratislava: Slovenské akadémia vied a umenf, 1946, p. 350 and 
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interpreted by at least one author as a tacit acknowledgement of 
this interpretation.” 

Of the two, the second interpretation seems more acceptable 
than the first for a number of reasons. First of all, the language 
of the agreement suggests that its authors were not experts in 
political and constitutional terminology; otherwise the language 
would have been precise. This allows us to infer that a federation 
of the two nations was the objective as this was the reason for 
the meeting: to decide on the framework of an arrangement 
between them. Those who make the claim that the authors were 
influenced by American federalism project their own expertise 
and historical experience on men of a generation that had 
recently emigrated to the United States and whose education was 
not likely to have included constitutional law and _ political 
science or specialized knowledge of the American constitution. 
Secondly, the reference to Slovak autonomy must be seen as 
understandable given the Slovak political struggle in Hungary 
and the demands made in the documents of 1848 and 1861. For 
most Slovaks, this was their main point of reference in the 
national struggle. It is unlikely that the document would have 
obtained the support from American Slovaks that it did obtain 
had it not included a specific reference to autonomy.” Thirdly, 
subsequent events indicate that American Slovaks understood 
that their nation would enter into a common state with the 
Czechs in a federal arrangement. 


Duan Kovaé, Slovaci - Cesi - Dejiny. Bratislava: Academic Electronic Press, 
1997, p. 65. 

7 Plevza considers Lipt4k as belonging to those who accept the federal interpre- 
tation. See Plevza, p. 49n. 

* It is interesting to note that Albert Mamatey, President of the Slovak League 
in America, who would be present when the agreement was signed the next 
day, wrote on 21 October 1915 in Nérodné noviny that the League "is for 
[Slovak] independence regardless of the greater state organization in which 
we find ourselves." Quoted in Getting, p. 63. 
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The agreement was generally well received, but Slovak 
Marxist historians also note that "[i]n France, the periodical 
Ceskoslovenské samostatnosf, as the “organ of political emigra- 
tion" presented the Cleveland agreement in the spirit of Czecho- 
slovakism - as the attainment of Czechoslovak national unity. 
This point of view resulted in protests because American Slo- 
vaks had begun to support all of the activities of the external 
struggle on the principle of two equal nations as outlined in the 
Cleveland agreement."” Slovak Americans were not unaware of 
Czech objectives, and in particular the role that Czechoslovak 
unity was playing in these objectives. They knew that they had 
to counter this. In addition, Franti8ek Bokes writes that the 
agreement "did not eliminate distrust and the possibility of 
misunderstanding between Czechs and Slovaks."” This uncer- 
tainty resulted in the Slovak League of America sending in April 
1916 two representatives to Europe, Stefan Osusky and Gustav 
KoSik, "to meet Professor [T.G.] Masaryk and to explain the 
Slovak program to the British and French foreign ministries."* 
Nevertheless, as Culen writes: "from this meeting [in Cleveland] 
on, Czechs and Slovaks begin to appear together throughout the 
United States." Such behaviour again strongly points to a Slo- 
vak understanding of what the agreement meant to them and also 
their determination to achieve their objective, a federation of the 
two nations. However, it must aso be pointed out that some 
American Slovaks saw the agreement as having brought forth 
"Czechoslovak unity". Equally interesting is that fact that 


® Dejiny Slovenska II, p. 429. Italics added. 

* Bokes, p. 351. 

** Kalvoda, p. 83. For an analysis of the Osusky-Ko8fk mission to Europe, see 
Stoldrik, pp. 28-30. See also the interview with Osusky in ibid., pp. 59-61. 

> Culen, p. 83. 

* Getting, p. 66. 
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Masaryk, despite his later behaviour, is said to have approved of 
ie* 


The Pittsburgh Pact 

A series of developments soon made it clear that the 
Cleveland Agreement would have to be revisited, if not revised. 
In the first place, there was vigorous debate on the question of 
Czechoslovak unity and the nature of the future state in Slovak 
publications in the United States and abroad throughout 1916 
and 1917.* Furthermore, according to Stoldrik, in 1916 
American Slovaks had "split into Slovak and Czechoslovak 
camps." Secondly, there was the evolution of the Czech agenda 
and its transformation into a Czechoslovak one.” The creation of 
a common state of the Czechs and Slovaks had to be seen as 
embodying the principle of self-determination, as inferred from 
President Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen Points® and, above all, 
had to be sold to the Allied Powers. 

The second development put American Slovaks in a very 
difficult position; while they did not want to give up their 
objective, they needed Czech support to achieve it and they also 
had to ensure that their mutual project of a common state did not 
fail because of their demands or because of serious disputes with 


* Tbid., p. 84. Rebro also writes that Masaryk "tried to find comprise 
formulations that would not contradict his own conceptions. But he could 
not simply refuse the terms of the Cleveland agreement because they were 
supported by the moral, financial and first of all voluntary help of the 
Slovaks abroad." Rebro, pp. 24-25. 

* Getting, pp. 85-86. 

* Stoldrik, p. 22. 

*. For more on this see Stanislav J. Kirschbaum, A History of Slovakia. The 
Struggle for Survival. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1995, pp. 144-152. 

* On the question of the role of the principle of self-determination in the 
Fourteen Points, see Dov Ronen, The Challenge of Ethnic Conflict, 
Democracy and Self-Determination in Central Europe. London: Frank Cass, 
1997, pp. 48-53. 
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the Czechs. For Masaryk, the best solution to this dilemma was 
Czechoslovakism, that is to say the fusion of the Czechs and 
Slovaks into one nation. This was a concept that not only had 
historical roots (it was first proposed in 1848), but that could 
easily be proposed within the framework of the principle of self- 
determination. In addition, as the English historian A.J.P. Taylor 
wrote, "Masaryk knew little of the Slovaks; others knew even 
less. That was his strength in dealing with the allied leaders."” 
What Masaryk also had to do was to overcome the suspicions 
and disagreements that had arisen between Czechs and Slovaks 
in the United States and bring the latter to accept the necessity 
for a common front that would persuade the Allied Powers to 
create the new state.” He achieved this with the document called 
the Pittsburgh Pact (also called the Pittsburgh Agreement) which 
he himself signed on two occasions, the hand-written copy on 
31 May 1918, and the calligraphic copy on 14 November, the 
day he was elected president of Czecho-Slovakia in Prague by 
the Revolutionary National Assembly. 

The Pittsburgh document is composed of six resolutions ap- 
proved by the representatives of the Slovak League of America, 
the Czech National Alliance, the Federation of Czech Catholics, 
and the Czecho-Slovak National Council in the person of Ma- 
saryk himself. Of importance to Slovakia is the acknowledge- 
ment of its own institutions, namely a state administration, a 
parliament, and a judiciary and the status of the Slovak language 
as the official language in the schools, in the public offices and 
in public life generally. In addition to approving a union of the 
two nations in an independent state, the document specifies that 
the state shall be a republic and that its constitution shall be 


» A.J.P. Taylor, The Habsburg Monarchy 1809-1918. Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books Ltd., 1967, p. 258. 

© Stoldrik also points out that "[t]he attitude of American Slovaks towards the 
Czechs changed radically in 1917." Stolarik, p. 32. 
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democratic. There is reference to "the organization of the coope- 
ration between Czechs and Slovaks," but the most important 
point refers to the relegation of the "detailed provisions" to the 
"liberated Czechs and Slovaks and to their duly accredited repre- 
sentatives."” 

The most important difference between the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh texts is found in the political objectives each pro- 
poses; there was a shift from a federal solution to the autonomy 
of Slovakia. The Pittsburgh document not only leaves out any 
direct reference to the type of arrangement there would be 
between the Czechs and Slovaks as the Cleveland Agreement 
had done, but it also gives the responsibility of finding an 
arrangement to the "liberated Czechs and Slovaks and to their 
duly accredited representatives." Simply put, the agreement 
avoids the issue of the future constitutional make-up of the 
common state. It should also be noted that there is no direct use 
of the term autonomy; while this is clearly evident in the enume- 
ration of the powers Slovakia would exercise, its non-mention is 
not without significance. It is linked directly to the avoidance of 
defining the future constitutional set-up of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Why did Masaryk, the author of the Pittsburgh Pact, propose 
such a text and why did the American Slovaks accept it? Aware 
of the differences of opinion there existed between the Czechs 
and Slovaks in the United States, Masaryk came to the United 
States in order to find a common ground and eliminate any 
argument that might put his cause in doubt.” In addition, as a 


* Joseph M. Kirschbaum, S/ovakia. Nation at the Crossroads of Central Europe. 
New York, Robert A. Speller & Sons Publisher, Inc., 1960, p. 326. Stoldrik, 
translates "pravoplatnym predstavitefom" as "legal representatives" which is 
more correct. Stolarik, p. 56. 

® Catholic American Slovaks, under the leadership of Jozef Huek, editor of 
Jednota, the publication of the First Catholic Slovak Union, the largest single 
Slovak organization in the United States, were distrustful of Masaryk. For 
more on HuSek's role, especially with regards to the Pittsburgh document, see 
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Slovak historian writes: "The need for legitimacy brought forth 
the Pittsburgh Pact. When Masaryk left for the United States at 
the end of April 1918, he went there with the clear objective of 
trying to overcome the President Wilson's mistrust of the plan to 
destroy Austria-Hungary. One of the arguments had to be a 
newly documented unity of the objectives of the Czech and 
Slovak citizens of the United States."* But Masaryk had a 
second, less evident objective: the acceptance of a document that 
would not put anything in his way in the achievement of the 
policy of Czechoslovakism. The Pittsburgh text, unlike the Cle- 
veland one, made this possible, as Marxist historians point out: 
"Masaryk formulated the union of the Czechs and Slovaks in 
one state on the basis of equality but side-stepped the original 
demand on the Slovak side, that is to say a federal constitutional 
organization linked to the recognition of two independent nations 
- the Czechs and the Slovaks."* The result was that "he changed 
the aim of the resistance movement abroad [by] leaving out the 
sentences about the federal structure of the Czechoslovak 
Republic."* 

American Slovaks accepted Masaryk's text for two reasons: 
first they accepted his argument about the need for a document 
that he could show President Wilson that would convince the 
American president and the American public of Czech and 
Slovak American support for his objectives. The search for such 
support from the American people was made even more 
forcefully with the Washington Declaration of October 1918 
which addressed the link between democracy and the new state: 
"Another document that was meant to mobilize the American 
public in favour of the Czecho-Slovak cause was the declaration 


Stolarik, pp. 47-50. 
“ Kovaé, p. 66. 
“ Dejiny, p. 464. 
“ Rebro, p. 25. 
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of sovereignty known as the Washington Declaration. Both 
documents [the Pittsburgh Pact and the Washington Declaration] 
fulfilled their objectives."” 

The second reason is linked to the person of Masaryk 
himself. He was the president of the Czecho-Slovak National 
Council, the leader of the resistance movement who was 
received by the heads of state and government of the Allied 
Powers; American Slovaks had reason to trust him. In addition, 
the text of the Pittsburgh document did not suggest the absence 
of equality between the Czechs and Slovaks. Little did they 
suspect that he had very definite ideas about their nation which 
he had expressed as early as 1915 in a memorandum to the 
Foreign Office: "The Slovaks are Bohemians in spite of their 
using their dialect as their literary language. The Slovaks strive 
also for independence and accept the programme of union with 
Bohemia." In addition, Masaryk also reflected an attitude 
toward the Slovaks that was prevalent among the Czechs: "at 
that time, no one among the Czechs understood the Slovak 
problem in its full importance and implication nor thought about 
the constitutional position of Slovakia in a Czecho-Slovak state, 
about the way of respecting Slovak individuality in a unitary 
state, not to say anything of a federation. Concrete approaches 
did not correspond to the sentimental-patriarchal feelings of the 
Czech public."* There was no Slovak leader, at home or abroad, 
who could counter Masaryk's influence and articulate properly 
and forcefully Slovak demands. Milan R. Stefanik was the most 
influential Slovak, but he was ill placed to represent the Slovaks. 


“ Kovaé, p. 66. For more on the Washington Declaration, see J.B. Kozak, T.G. 
Masaryk a vznik Washingtonské deklarace v fijnu 1918. Praha: Melantrich, 
1968. 

“ Quoted in R. W. Seton-Watson, Masaryk in England. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1943, p. 125. In the United States, HuSek was one American 
Slovak who was suspicious of Masaryk's motives. See Stoldrik, p. 47. 

“ Chovanec a Mozolik, p. 20. 
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As Jaroslav Sole writes about him: "The first Slovak in the 
struggle against the Habsburgs was a Czechoslovak -this was 
not only a definite paradox from the Slovak point of view, but 
also one of the formative conditions of the Czech approach!."” 
Masaryk had come to Pittsburgh to tell the Slovaks that he 
needed their support to achieve an aim that was also theirs, 
national emancipation. The Pittsburgh Pact, as had the Cleveland 
Agreement, helped to attain this objective; but that was all. There 
was nothing else as far as he was concerned, as later events 
would show. 

Much ink has flowed about the Pittsburgh Pact, especially 
about its binding character.” Two days before Masaryk signed 
the calligraphic copy, on 12 November 1918, the Revolutionary 
National Assembly in Prague had ratified all of the commitments 
that he had made during the war. Despite this ratification, the 
literature stresses the non-binding character of the Pittsburgh 
document based on one of its paragraphs. As Seton-Watson 
writes: "the final clause made the whole arrangement contingent 
upon its endorsement by constitutionally elected representatives 
of both Czechs and Slovaks at home after the war."*' It was such 
a legal-constitutional argument that justified not only the Czecho- 
slovak government's refusal to honour the clauses of the Pitts- 
burgh document but also Masaryk's own repudiation of it as "a 
local understanding between American Czechs and Slovaks 
upon the policy they were prepared to advocate."” There was 


” Jaroslav Solc, Slovensko v Ceskej politike. Banské Bystrica: M.O. Enterprise, 
1993, p. 43. 

® Vavro Srobdr went so far as to claim that the Czechoslovak Republic gave the 
Slovaks rights that went beyond the autonomy provisions of the Pittsburgh 
Pact. See Plevza, p. 75. 

** RW. Seton-Watson, A History of Czechs and Slovaks. Hamden, CT: Archon 
Books, 1965, p. 306. 
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also a political reason according to Stolarik: "Masaryk rejected 
the Pittsburgh Agreement partly because all Slovaks did not 
support it." 

Whatever the legal justifications, it was an error on the part 
of Masaryk to ignore the Pittsburgh Pact's political ramification 
and importance. Masaryk was not unaware of the meaning of 
both documents, and not just for the Slovaks in the United 
States. As Seton-Watson wrote shortly after the creation of 
Czecho-Slovakia: 


if the Pittsburgh document was in no sense a treaty, it may 
fairly be taken as representing the mental attitude and 
political aspiration of most Czechs and Slovaks in America 
and (what is more important) of the chief shaper of 
Czechoslovak policy at the supreme crisis in 1918. To this 
extent it has, not a legal, but a moral, value. Moreover it may 
safely be claimed that in the first days of the new Republic it 
coincided with the general feeling in the "historic lands", that 
the Slovaks were fully entitled to make their own terms of 
union. The course of events, however, inevitably gave a 
different turn to the question.” 


The failure to honour it, indeed the failure of the 
Czechoslovak government to heed the demands of the Slovak 
People's Party during the two decades of interwar Czechoslo- 
vakia to implement it, was, in the end, paid at the price of the 
First Czechoslovak Republic. 


by Henry Wickham Steed. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1927, p. 220. 
Masaryk also wrote a letter to Andrej Hlinka declaring the pact a "falsum;" the 
text of the letter is found in Joseph M. Kirschbaum, pp. 238-240. 

* Stoldrik, p. 54. Italics in the original. 

* R.W. Seton-Watson, The New Slovakia. Prague: Fr. Borovy, 1924, p. 21. 

* This is examined in detail in Stanislav J. Kirschbaum, pp. 155-183. 
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Conclusion 

Both documents represent important milestones in the his- 
tory of the Slovak search for self-determination in the twentieth 
century. Their chronology is important in this respect. The 
Pittsburgh Pact does indicate a retreat in political objectives 
when compared to those proposed in the Cleveland Agreement. 
But it also represents a willingness on the part of the Slovaks to 
accept autonomy if historical and international conditions made 
only that option possible; what was important was to have an 
opportunity to leave Hungary and proceed with national 
development. If the Cleveland Agreement was repudiated, it also 
served notice of an alternative. The drive to federalization in 
1968 came as a result of the experience with autonomy, from the 
failure to implement it in 1918-1938 to the experience of its 
implementation in 1938-1939 and 1945-1968. Slovak indepen- 
dence in 1993 was achieved as a result of the experience with the 
federal system since 1968. 

Ultimately, both documents succumbed to the Czech agenda 
in Czechoslovakia and its failure to accommodate properly and 
adequately their objectives, thus making Slovak independence 
the only option left. Put another way: If neither document was 
acceptable, then neither was what they had in common, a state of 
the Czechs and Slovaks. In this sense, these two documents 
were also precursors of Slovak independence. 
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Une oraison de messe: 
Monument culturel 
européen 


Stefan Polakovié 


Une oraison de messe: Monument culturel? Et de l’ Europe? 


Eh, oui! Seulement pour le comprendre, nous devons des- 
cendre dans les entrailles mémes de l’histoire de |’ Europe. 

Avant de pouvoir qualifier un phénoméne d’européen, il 
nous faut savoir ce que nous entendons par “Europe’’. Et l’on ne 
comprendra rien a |’Europe, tant qu’on ne saura rien sur ses 
origines et sa formation. 


Eléments constitutifs de ’ Europe 


Il fut un temps ot cette Europe que nous connaissons a 
V’heure actuelle n’existait pas. C’est 4 Charlemagne que nous 
devons son existence. 

A partir du V-éme siécle, aprés la destruction de |’ Europe 
Romaine par les tribus germaniques, il n’y eut plus qu’un tas de 
débris administratifs, juridiques et sociaux. C’est précisément a 
ce moment 14 que commence |’ouvre grandiose de Charlemagne 
pour reconstruire et fonder une nouvelle Europe. 
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Dans une Europe ou régnait un désordre général, il intro- 
duisit l’ordre avant tout, en créant un nouveau systéme d’ organi- 
zation politique connu comme féodal qui dura pendant mil ans. 

Cet ordre s’appuyait sur le principe que le roi état le seul 
propriétaire de toutes les terres. 

Pendant la royauté il y avait une noblesse supérieure 4 la- 
quelle le roi concédait l’usage des terres en fief (du latin: 
feudum, d’out: féodal). Plus bas se trouvait la noblesse infé- 
rieure, les habitants des villes (artisans, marchands et bourgeois) 
et encore plus en dessous au bas de la pyramide politique, se 
trouvaient les paysans (90% de la population). 

Avec le systéme féodal nacquit en Europe la streté juridique, 
l’administration de la justice et, par conséquent, la rennaissance 
‘de la vie économique. Grace au systéme féodal |’Europe a pu se 
relever du désastre général. Par la fondation d’une nouvelle 
politique, Charlemagne contribua a ce que |’Europe se retrouve. 

L’introduction des écoles constitua un autre élément qui 
favorisa la naissance de l’Europe. 

Pour commencer, il ordonna l’ouverture d’écoles gratuites 
dans les cathédrales, monastéres et paroisses, destinées avant 
tout a la formation des foncionnaires d’ Etat. 

Sur l’initiative de Charlemagne, prenant probablement exem- 
ple sur 1’ Académie de Bizance, fut créée 1’”” Accademia Palatina”, 
qui fut, postérieurement, d’une énorme importance pour 
l’évolution et la formation de |’Europe, car en peu de temps les 
Ecoles Supérieures se sont transformées en Universités. Sans 
universités, 1’ Europe ne serait ce qu’elle est. 

L’Europe doit aux universités son développement scienti- 
fique, les progrés technologiques et économiques et, surtout, 
l’évolution politique. En effet, c’est grace aux universités que les 
peuples européens ont commencé 4a envisager, plus tard, une 
réforme du systéme féodal pour le remplacer, a partir de la 
Révolution Frangaise, par un systeme démocratique. Systéme 
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democratique qui fut implanté pour la premiére fois aux Etats- 
Unis en 1776, seize ans avant la Révolution Frangaise. 

De plus, Charlemagne encouragea les arts en général: archi- 
tecture, peinture, sculpture. Lors de ses voyages en Italie il admi- 
ra ses basiliques et ses églises. Grace 4 son appui surgit ce que 
nous connaissons comme rennaissance artistique carolingienne. 
Il voulut voir la floraison des arts dans son empire. Il fit 
construire la “CAPELLA PALATINA” 4a Aix-la-Chapelle, qui 
est une imitation de la Basilique de Saint Vital 4 Ravenne. 

Sous Charlemagne, les architectes commencérent a remplacer 
dans leurs constructions le bois par la pierre. On vit ]’Europe 
entiére se couvrir de cathédrales de style roman. En peu de temps 
le style roman arriva jusqu’au centre de |’Europe grace aux 
moines bénédictins. En effet, on trouve en Slovaquie, centre 
géographique de |’Europe des églises romanes contruites en 
pierre peu aprés la mort de Charlemagne. 

Une fois commencé, |’art européen ne connut pas d’interrup- 
tion jusqu’a nos jours. L’art européen occupe une place 
prédominante dans l’histoire de |’art. 

Autre phénoméne, sans lequel la constitution de |’ Europe 
n’aurait pu se produire, ce sont ses nations et leurs cultures qui 
ont surgi a l’abri du féodalisme, |’ éducation, les arts et la religion 
chrétienne. 

Par “nation” je n’entends pas ici “Etat-nation”, mais les 
communautés spirituelles des gens unis principalement par les 
liens d’une langue, d’une culture et d’une histoire communes, 
méme si elles n’ont pas un Etat propre (i. e.: les Kurdes). 
Comme dit Emest Renan, lors de sa conférence prononcée 4 la 
Sorbonne en 1880, 4 cause “des complications de I’ histoire’. 
Pour la méme raison, pendant des siécles, plusieurs nations 
européennes n’ont pu reconstituer leurs propres Etats aprés les 
avoir perdus, comme par exemple les Slovaques, Croates, 
Slovénes, Lituaniens, Lettons, Estoniens, Finlandais, etc. 
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La nation se développe a partir d’une tribu lorsque les 
conditions sont favorables. La condition fondamentale est la 
possesion d’un territoire ot elle pourra déployer sa richesse 
spirituelle et fortifier son unité ontologique en toute tranquillité. 
En |’etat nomade, aucune nation ne put se constituer ni se conso- 
lider, comme nous le confirme |’auteur gitan espagnol Juan 
Ramirez Heredia dans son livre “Nosotros, los Gitanos”, en 
décrivant la tragédie de son peuple: “Pélerins perpétuels, exilés 
volontaires, fugitifs toujours en route, marchant sans repos 
depuis des siécles sans décider ou s’établir’. 

Beaucoup de tribuns et nations embryonnaires de souche cel- 
tique, germanique et slave ont disparu, absorbées par des 
cultures supérieures. 

Certains processus ethnogénétiques ont pu réussir avec une 
cartaine facilité grace au fait qu’ils se développaient a |’abri d’un 
Etat, tandis que d’autres, étant donné les “complications de I’ his- 
toire” mentionnées plus haut, croissaient plus lentement. 

Quoiqu’il en fut, en Europe existent actuellement les nations 
suivantes: 


Du groupe Celtique: Bretons, Irlandais, Gallois et Ecossais; 
Du groupe Latin: Italiens, Frangais, Espagnols, Catalans, 
Portugais, Roumains et Rhétoromans (en Suisse); 
Du groupe Germanique: Allemands, Suédois, Norvégiens, 
Danois, Hollandais, Flamands et Anglais; 
Du groupe Slave: Russes, Bielorusses, Ukrainiens, Bulga- 
res, Serbes, Croates, Slovénes, Slovaques, Tchéques, 
Polonais, Macédoniens et Lusitiens (en Allemagne). 


D’ origine non indo-européenne nous avons les Magyars, Litua- 
niens, Estoniens, Lettons, Finlandais et Basques. 
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Derniérement, certaines de ces nations ont pu reconstruire 
leur ancien Etat. 

Enfin, la religion chrétienne fait partie des éléments consti- 
tutifs de ]’Europe. 

Le christianisme s’épanouit non seulement grace 4 la force de 
la parole, mais avant tout, grace a la force de l’exemple. Suivant 
l’exemple de la population des anciennes provinces romaines, les 
tribus germaniques qui s’y infiltrérent ont accepté le baptéme et 
ont changé leurs coutumes. Il est vrai que le changement fut lent, 
mais grace a ce changement nous assistons, déja au IX-eéme 
siécle, a la création d’ouvres d’art, de peuples autrefois barbares, 
inspirées par la doctrine chrétienne. 

L’esprit du christianisme a marqué profondément tous les 
peuples européens. La vie du peuple commun (la grande majorité 
étaient des paysans) s’est adaptée en général aux comman- 
dements de la morale chrétienne. Nous avons comme preuve les 
exemples de sainteté et les traditions, chansons, légendes et 
contes populaires de toutes les nations européennes. 

Aprés la chute de l’Empire Romain il y avait en Europe une 
seule organisation qui résista a la débacle générale et ce fut celle 
de l’Eglise. Les évéques étaient la seule autorité qui maintenait 
un peu d’ordre juridique en appliquant le droit canon et le droit 
romain. 

En dehors de cela, l’Eglise encourageait la fondation de 
monastéres qui se sont transformés en centres d'aide et de 
civilisation. Par exemple celui de MARMOUTIER-SUR-LO- 
IRE, en France, qui a été fondé en 375. Plus tard, au VI-éme 
siécle, Saint Benoit introduisit une régle commune 4 tous les 
monastéres. Les monastéres bénédictins ont contribué 4 la bonne 
marche de la vie économique et sociale, et de par leur oeuvre, 
Vhéridité de Rome fut sauvée. 
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Les bibliothéques des grands couvents bénédictins ont 
transmis a l’Europe des ouvres littéraires qui autrement auraient 
disparu. 

I] est vrai qu’au temps ot nacquit Charlemagne, les terri- 
toires des anciennes provinces romaines étaient déja christiani- 
sées. Sa propre tribu, les Francs, suivant l’exemple de leur roi 
Clovis (496), accepta le christianisme. 

Mais au temps de Charlemagne il fallait christianiser la 
Germanie, ou étaient installées plusieurs tribus germaniques, 
parmi lesquelles la plus puissante était celle des Saxons. 

Et derriére, les tribus germaniques se trouvaient les tribus 
slaves qui ont occupé les territoires du Nord de 1|’Europe, 
derriére la ligne qui commence 4 |’embourchure de |’Elbe pour 
aboutir, en passant par Trieste, aux Balkans. 


Un peu d’histoire des Slovaques 


Parmi ces tribus slaves, se trouvaient les ancétres des Slova- 
ques d’aujourd’hui. C’est parmi eux que surgit l’oraison que 
nous avons qualifiée de “monument culturel européen’’. 

A partir du [V-éme siécle, les anciens Slovaques pénétrérent 
dans le Bassin du Danube et occupérent les territoires sur le 
Danube, la Morava, Vah, Nitra, Hron et Tisa. 

Deux cents ans aprés, ils ont été subjugués par les Avars 
qui, venant des steppes russes, se sont infiltrés dans le Bassin du 
Danube (576). 

Par suite de cette occupation, les ancétres des Slovaques ont 
perdu contact avec les tribus slaves du Nord. Cette séparation 
géographique, ajoutée a la différence de langue et de moeurs (les 
Avars étaient des nomades qui s’adonnaient au pillage des 
territoires allemands tandis que les anciens Slovaques étaient des 
agriculteurs établis et des artisans) contribuait 4 la formation 
d’un refus et d’une conscience de différences qui se manifestait, 
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d’apres le chroniqueur franc Frédégaire, par de continuelles 
rébellions contre les Avars. En 624, au moment d’une de ces 
rébellions, arriva en ces territoires un marchand franc nommé 
Samo qui se mit a la téte des Slaves. Il battit les Avars et 
organisa le premier Etat protoslovaque dans ces régions. 

Sous le régne du roi Samo la population connut trente ans de 
paix, ce qui contribua a la consolidation d’une conscience 
ethnique embryonnaire. Nous en trouvons des traces dans 
l’oraison mentionnée. 

En 796, Charlemagne se décida a en terminer avec les Avars. 
Avec l’aide des anciens Slovaques, Charlemagne détruisit 1’em- 
pire primitif des Avars, de sorte que ce peuple disparut de 
Vhistoire de l’Europe. 

Le contact de Charlemagne avec les anciens Slovaques est 
d’un symbolisme trés profond pour l’histoire de |’Europe car, 
grace a cette rencontre, les nations slaves ont commencé a entrer 
dans l’histoire de |’ Europe. 

Les protagonistes de cet évément historique étaient les 
anciens Slovaques. Les premiers et les seuls d’entre les Slaves a 
avoir connu Charlemagne de son vivant. Les Slovaques en sont 
restés trés impressionnés. La preuve en est qu’ils ont commencé 
a utiliser le nom propre de Charlemagne “Karl” pour désigner le 
roi (kra/). Cette désignation slovaque fut plus tard acceptée par 
les autres nations slaves (Tchéques et Polonais) voisines des 
Slovaques et les Magyars (kirdly) l’adoptérent également aprés 
occupation des territoires slovaques. C’est la deuxiéme fois, 
aprés “Caesar”, que le nom propre d’un commandant militaire 
devient titre pour l’autorité supréme de |’ Etat. 

La présence de Charlemagne sur les frontiéres slovaques se 
fit sentir sous deux aspects: premiérement, fidéle 4 sa conception 
d’Etat, Charlemagne se considérait souverain féodal des terri- 
toires slovaques aprés la defaite des Avars. Deuxiémement, 
comme propriétaire féodal préoccupé par la christianisation de 
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ses terres, en 798 il donna l’ordre personnel a l’archevéque de 
Salzbourg d’envoyer des missionnaires dans les régions 
récemment annexées 4 son Empire (“Jpse imperator praecepit 
Arnoni archiepiscopo pergere in partes Sclavorum’”). Evidem- 
ment, Charlemagne ne savait pas que le christianisme avait été 
préche parmi les anciens Slovaques par les missions italienne, 
irlandaise et anglo-saxonne. 

C’est ainsi qu’aprés d’autres missionnaires, les territoires 
des anciens Slovaques ont été évangélisés par des moines bava- 
rois avec un tel succés que, probablement déja en 824 fut 
consacrée, par l’archevéque de Salzbourg, la premiére église 
batie en pierres, a Nitra siége du prince slovaque Pribina. 

La presence des missionnaires bavarois suscitait chez la 
noblesse slovaque une méfiance politique, parce qu’ils essay- 
aient de renforcer leurs prétensions politiques sur les terres oi ils 
préchaient |’Evangile. Il est fort probable également, que la 
noblesse slovaque ait regu des nouvelles sur la _brutalité 
germanique envers les Slaves du Nord. D’autant plus que la 
noblesse ne put oublier la domination avare et craignait de 
tomber a nouveau sous la souveraineté étrangére. 

C’est probablement pour cela qu’un autre prince slovaque, 
Mojmir, chassa Pribine de Nitra, le considérant germanophile (sa 
femme était allemande). Mojmir unifia les deux principautés 
slovaques en un seul état connu dans l’histoire comme “Grande 
Moravie”. 

Ces changements déplurent au roi bavarois, Ludwig (neveu 
de Charlemagne) et en 846 il pénétra dans les territoires slova- 
ques, déposa Mojmir et installa Rastislav. 

Mais Rastislav, 4 son tour, ne reconnaissait pas la souve- 
raineté féodale de Ludwig. C’est la raison pour laquelle il 
s’adressa a l’empereur bizantin Michel III en le priant de lui 
envoyer des missionnaires qui connussent la langue du peuple 
(861). Il y avait 4 Bizance, en ce temps 1a, deux fréres: 
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Constantin et Méthode, qui dominaient la langue paléoslave. Ils 
se rendirent en 863 en territoire slovaque. Pour réussir dans cette 
mission, Constantin créa l’alphabet dit ‘glagolique’, adapté aux 
sons de la langue slave 4 laquelle ils traduisirent les textes 
fondamentaux de la Bible. 

En s’installant au royaume de Rastislav, ils constatérent que 
les messes étaient déja célébrées en latin d’aprés la liturgie 
romaine. Ils se sont décidé 4 maintenir la liturgie romaine mais, 
en méme temps ils traduisirent les textes romains (latins) a la 
langue du peuple. 

Et nous voici en présence de |’une de ces oraisons de messe 
dont nous avons dit qu’elle est un “monument culturel 
européen”. 


“Vingtiéme oraison de Kiev” 


On la nomme “vingtiéme” parce qu’elle se trouve sur la 
vingtiéme feuille de la collection connue comme “Collection de 
Kiev” (en Ukraine). 

Voici le texte paléoslave de cette oraison: 

“Cesarstve nasemu, Gospodi, milostjo Tvojejo prizn. 
I ne otdaz nasego tuzim I ne obrati nas v plen narodom 
poganskym’. 


En frangais: 
“Veillez, Seigneur, sur notre royaume avec Votre 
grace. Et ne livrez pas ce qui est nétre aux étrangers et ne 
nous convertissez pas en proie des nations paiennes”’. 


Nous avons déja dit que les anciens Slovaques recevaient le 
christianisme dés le VII-éme siécle et, par conséquent, il y eut 
probablement parmi les prétres slovaques un grand nombre 
d’entre aux qui dominait bien le latin. En effet, avant sa mort, 
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Saint Méthode dit de Saint Gorazd, son disciple slovaque qu’”i/ 
est bien instruit dans les livres latins”. 

En examinant le texte, les philologues slovaques ont trouvé 
le texte latin, correspondant a toutes les oraisons de la Collection 
Kiev, sauf celui de la vingtiéme oraison. Ils en sont restés 
perplexes. Mais 4 tort, car le sujet de cette oraison fait référence 
aux besoins particuliers du royaume slovaque. II] est donc bien 
naturel qu’ils n’aient pas trouvé le texte dans les missels de 
l’Eglise universelle car nous savons que chaque pays a ses 
propres oraisons de messe. 

La “vingtiéme” oraison est, d’aprés son contenu, une oraison 
“propre” au royaume slovaque. Nous pouvons légitimement 
nous demander quand a-t-elle été écrite. Sans encourir en erreur, 
nous pouvons en toute quiétude affirmer qu’elle a été écrite avant 
l’arrivée de Saint Cyrille et de Saint Méthode car, peu aprés leur 
arrivée, elle fut traduite au paléoslovaque. Je dis “paléoslovaque” 
parce que, d’aprés les philologues, dans le texte on trouve déja 
des éléments qui la distinguent de la langue paléoslave. Et c’est 
bien compréhensible car les anciens Slovaques se trouvérent 
isolés des Slaves du Nord pendant plus de trois siécles (a cause 
des Avars et également 4 cause du royaume de Samo). 

D’autre part, elle a pu étre écrite aprés la formation de la 
Principauté slovaque (836) ou, au plus tard, aprés la déposition 
de Mojmir par Ludwig (846). 

L’auteur de l’oraison a da étre membre de la haute noblesse 
slovaque car il semble trés bien versé en questions politiques. 
Comme enfant il a di écouter ses parents parler des cruautés des 
Avars et par sa propre expérience il se rendait compte des 
velléités politiques du roi bavarois. 

L’auteur recut une trés bonne formation latine car il a 
parfaitement saisi la construction des oraisons de messe latine 
qui excellent par leur briéveté, leur contenu condensé, leur clarté 
des concepts et la cadence poétique. 
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De plus il devait avoir une position élevées dans la hiérarchie 
latine en Slovaquie, qui seule pouvait autoriser l’usage public 
d’une oraison de messe. Le texte latin a di étre le suivant: 

“Regnum nostrum, Domine, gratia Tua respice. Et ne 
tradas nostra alienis nec nos convertas in praedam 
populorum paganorum’’. 

A la premiére lecture, on s’apercoit de la maturité politique 
de cette oraison car d’un cété elle fait allusion a la destitution du 
prince Mojmir (ne tradas nostra aliensis) et de |’autre elle fait 
allusion aux nouvelles sur l’apparition des avant-gardes Ma- 
gyars sur la frontiére orientale du royaume (nec nos convertas in 
praedam populorum paganorum). 

Faisant référence a la derniére partie de l’oraison, le philo- 
logue slovaque Eugen Pauliny écrit que “derriére cette oraison 
on entend le bruit des sabots de envahisseurs magyars”’. 


Ou’ y-a-t-il d’Européen dans cette oraison? 


Avant tout, il nous faut rappeler que |’Europe ne serait ce 
qu’elle est sans ses nations qui sont toutes ses enfants, nés a 
l’abri de sa formation. 

Parmi celles-ci, la nation slovaque était présente quand 
Charlemagne posait les fondations de l'Europe, méme si les 
Slovaques sont aujourd’hui peu connus pour leur histoire 
politique mouvementée. La nation slovaque a brillé trop peu de 
temps et s’était eclipsée pendant mil ans. 

L’Europe ne peut nier |’existence d’aucune de ses nations 
sans se trahir. C’est pour cela qu’elle a reconu 1’existence de la 
nation slovaque en acceptant la République Slovaque comme un 
de ses members. 

Une des lumiéres qui nous parvient de trés loin et qui 
témoigne du sens européen des Slovaques, c’est précisément la 
vingtiéme oraison de Kiev. 
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Les anciens Slovaques considéraient leur pays comme une 
propriété inaliénable. C’est un point de vue commun 4 toutes les 
nations européennes. Ils étaient préoccupés de voir leur pays 
assujetti 4 nouveau comme au temps des Avars. Et voici que les 
Francs veulent s’emparer de leurs terres au titre de la divulgation 
de l’Evangile! Et, sur la frontiére orientale se trouvait aprés les 
Avars, un autre peuple mongolien: les Magyars! 

En effet, l’oraison est une expression d’angoisse d’une 
communauté nationale, menacée de deux cétés, qui n’aspire a 
autre chose qu’a vivre en paix avec tous. C’est pour ces raisons 
que l’oraison est dirigée 4 Dieu, pour implorer sa protection. Elle 
n’invoque pas les foudres divines pour anéantir les ennemis, ce 
que prouve que l’esprit de christianisme était déja bien enraciné 
parmi les Slovaques. 

Sous un autre aspect, cette oraison est un résumé d’un traité 
embryonnaire des droits ethniques. En effet, nous pouvons y 
lire, sans exagérer, le droit a la terre propre, le droit a la liberté, le 
droit a la vie et le droit 4 |’autodetermination. II s’agit des valeurs 
humaines “to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them” comme |’ ont exprimé les fondateurs des Etats-Unis, 
le 4 Juillet 1776, presque mil ans aprés. L’oraison anticipe ce 
qu’a Helsinki |’Europe reconnaitra comme droits ethniques 
légitimes. 

Il s’agit, en effet, du premier document européen qui devance 
les siécles a venir de histoire de l'Europe: l’existence des 
communautés nationales conscientes de leurs droits. 

Il y a un autre aspect trés important: cette oraison exprime, 
pour la premiére fois dans l’histoire de |’Europe, la conscience 
nationale d’un groupe ethnique. Mais il l’exprime comme quel- 
que chose de pur, d’humain et de noble. En effet, l’aspect hu- 
main du national devrait devenir un trésor commun 4 toutes les 
nations pour éviter la déformation du national et pour établir une 
base ferme pour cohabitation pacifique des peuples. 
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Ou’ y-a-t-il de culturel? 


Tous les grands auteurs qui se sont occupés du phénoméne 
“nation” sont unanimes: la culture est une forme de spiritualité. 
A son tour, la spiritualité est une forme de culture; quelque chose 
d’inséparable de l’>homme concret. C’est pour cela que la culture 
d’un peuple pauvre qui vit sa spiritualité est supérieure 4 celle 
d’un peuple riche drapé dans des valeurs matérielles. Et comme 
“Ja culture cache beaucoup plus que ce qu’elle révéle” (Edward 
T. Hall), son secret indique que sa derniére raison d’étre est 
d’une nature transcendante. Probablement c’est a cet aspect que 
fait allusion Aleksandr Soljenitsyne lorsqu’il dit, a l'occasion du 
Prix Nobel, que Jes nations et leurs cultures sont les différents 
visages de Dieu. 

L’Europe est le résultat de la culture de ses nations. 

La beauté d’un pré est le résultat de la multiplicité des 
aspéces de fleurs. S’il n’y avait au monde qu’un seul type de 
fleurs, le monde nous paraitrait trés pauvre en beauté. 

La beauté de |’ Europe est due a la multiplicité de cultures qui 
surgirent du méme sol spirituel duquel elles recevaient leur 
nourriture. Dans une roseraie il y a beaucoup de rosiers qui tous 
produisent des roses, mais les roses différent par leurs parfums. 
La multiplicité des cultures européennes représente la richesse 
spirituelle de l’Europe car chaque culture nationale contient 
quelque chose de propre, ce qui est la conséquence de son 
individualité. L’européité de cultures se doit 4 ce qu’elles sont 
enracinées dans les fondements de |’ Europe. 

La beauté humaine de cette oraison de messe dépasse les 
chroniques germaniques d’une maniére extraordinaire. Elle con- 
tient le désir de justice comme fondement de la coexistence 
pacifique des peuples sans en blesser aucun. 

Aprés plus de mil ans, un écrivain slovaque (Vladimir 
Minda¢) en interprétant le sens de I’histoire des Slovaques a pu 
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dire que “étre Slovaque, cela signifie étre frére de tous les 
hommes, ce qui constitue le noble héritage de notre histoire”. 

La culture d’un peuple dépend aussi de la richesse de sa 
littérature. La vingtitme oraison de messe représente un des 
monuments littéraires slovaques du [X-éme siécle, parce qu’elle 
est écrite dans une langue qui était non seulement une langue 
liturgique mais, par l’oeuvre de Saint Cyrille et de Saint 
Méthode, elle s’est convertie en langue littéraire de la Grande 
Moravie, qui était aussi employée dans la jurisprudence et dans 
l’administration publique. Sur les qualités grammaticales de cette 
langue, l’éminent philologue slovaque Eugen Pauliny écrivit: “i 
s’agissait d’une langue polie et cultivée. La richesse des formes 
de construction grammaticales, |’élaboration de Ia syntaxe, la 
clarté et la vanété du trésor verbal, placent la langue paléo- 
slovaque a la hauteur des langues culturelles de ce temps-la: le 
grec et le Jatin”. 

C’est pour ces raison que la vingtiéme oraison de la 
Collection de Kiev appartient au trésor spirituel de 1’Europe. Elle 
ne peut s’en désintéresser. 


L’histoire postérieure des Slovaques 


En 907, lors de la bataille de Bratislava (Capitale contem- 
poraine de la Slovaquie) sous une attaque commune des Francs 
et des Magyars, le royaume de la Grande Moravie s’est écroulé. 
On suppose que la grande majorité de la noblesse a perdu la vie 
sur le champ de bataille. 

Les territoires slovaques ont été partiellement occupés par les 
Magyars et, pendant mil ans, la Slovaquie a fait partie du 
royaume connu sous le nom de HONGRIE. 

Les Slovaques ont perdu leur royaume, mais ils n’ont pas 
perdu leur vie grace a une circonstance providentielle. 
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Emest Renan, dans sa conférence de 1880, se demandait 
comment la “couronne de Saint Etienne (le premier roi hongrois) 
ne put assimiler les Slovaques” (il parlait des Slaves, parce 
qu’aprés I’an 1201 un autre peuple slave - le croate - faisait 
partie de la Hongrie). 

La raison en est trés simple. Le roi n’a pas pu introduire la 
langue slovaque comme langue officielle du royaume, malgré ses 
valeurs littéraires et administratives, tout simplement parce qu’il 
s’agissait de la langue d’un peuple subjugué. Et il ne pu recourir 
a la langue magyar parce qu’elle n’existait pas. Les Magyars 
étaient des nomades qui ont été écrasees en 955 sur la Lech par 
l’Empereur Otto I-er. Ce n’est qu’aprés cette defaite qu’ils 
décidérent de s’établir et d’abandonner le pillage. Par consé- 
quent, Saint Etiene introduisit en Hongrie le latin comme langue 
officielle, ce qui a duré jusqu’en 1840. 

A cause de cette mesure aussi bien la culture slovaque que 
celle des Magyars s’est limitée a la culture populaire. En effet, il 
n’y a pas eu d’oeuvres littéraires slovaques ou magyares pendant 
des ciécles. Elles n’apparurent qu’a la fin du XVIII-éme siécle. 

Il y a des preuves irréfutables permettant d’affirmer que les 
Magyars recurent leur civilisation des anciens Slovaques. Bien 
évidement, les historiens magyars essayent de les minimiser. 

C’est par les Slovaques que les Magyars ont appris a cultiver 
la terre. Les termes magyars ayant trait a l’agriculture sont 
d’origine slovaque. 

Les slovaques nobles qui survécurent au désastre ont 
contribué 4 l’organisation de |’Etat. En effet, les noms des 
foncionnaires de la cour royale sont d’origine slovaque (roi = 
kral — kiraly; préfet = Spin — ispan; cour = dvor — udvar, 
courtisan = dvornik — udvarnok). 

Il y a également des preuves démontrant que 1|’ordre 
juridique de la Grande Moravie fut transplanté en Hongrie. En 
effet, juge en magyar se dit kKenez du mot slovaque kriaz. Les 
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Magyars disaient, en ce temps 1a, qu’ils iraient “ad pravdam” 
lorsqu’ils prenaient la décision de s’adresser au tribunal pour 
régler leurs droits. “Pravda” signifie en slovaque “droit”. 

La terminologie de la religion est aussi d’origine slovaque 
(baptéme = krstit’ — keresztelni; paien = pohan — pogdny, enfer 
= peklo — pokol; frére = brat — bardt). Au début les Magyars 
n’avaient pas de terme magyar pour la “grace” divine, ils 
utilisaient le mot slovaque “milost’. 

Naturellement, la science magyare contemporaine fait |’im- 
possible pour effacer cette dépendance culturelle des anciens 
Slovaques. 

Pendant des siécles, les deux communautés nationales 
cohabitaient en paix, contribuant par leur travail et leur sang au 
progrés de la Hongrie. 

Le changement se produisit 4 un moment historique de 
Europe lorsque les nations se sont réveillées et ont pris 
conscience de leurs identités différentes les unes des autres. 

Dés le XVII-éme siécle, nous assistons en Europe a un 
phénoméne généralisé. Dans les Etats ot, pendant des siécles, 
cohabitaient deux ou trois nations, la nation qui détenait le 
pouvoir politique commenga 4 faire pression pour faire dispa- 
raitre les langues qui n’étaient pas la sienne. Ce fut aussi le cas 
de la Hongrie. Les Magyars déchainérent une persécution contre 
tout ce qui était slovaque. En 1872, pour éviter la formation de 
l’intelligentsia, ils fermérent les derniéres écoles de |’enseigne- 
ment secondaire et, plus tard, les écoles furent magyarisées. 

La révolution de 1918 a sauvé les Slovaques de la mort 
ethnique. 

En 1918, les Slovaques s’unirent aux Tchéques pour former 
un Etat commun. Mais le mot Tchéco-Slovaquie (c’était le nom 
du nouvel Etat dans le Traité de Versailles) fut changée en 
“Tchécoslovaquie” par les Tchéques qui lancérent la théorie 
selon laquelle les Slovaques n’étaient qu’une tribu tchéque. 
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Ni Masaryk, ni Bene’ (Président et Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres) ne se rendaient compte qu’une nation n’est pas un 
troupeau de brebis qu’ont peut envoyer dans n’importe quel 
bercail. Il est vrai que les Slovaques et les Tchéques sont deux 
nations voisines, mais ils n’avaient jamais vécu dans le méme 
Etat. Leur histoire s’est déroulée d’une maniére différente, leurs 
langues et leurs cultures populaires ont des caractéristiques 
différentes et, par conséquent, leurs personnalités ethniques sont 
différentes. 

Les Tchéques ont fait leur possible pendant soixante-dix ans 
pour tchéquiser les Slovaques. La résistance slovaque fut telle 
qu’ils n’y réussirent pas. Ils firent, cependant, grand tort a la 
conscience d’identité nationale slovaque. 

A nouveau, la révolution de 1989 sauva les Slovaques d’un 
embrassement suffoquant du point de vue national, politique et 
économique. 

Le 1-er Janvier 1993 apparut, sur la carte géographique de 
l'Europe, la République slovaque désireuse de participer a la vie 
économique, politique et culturelle de 1’Europe, sans 
intermédiaires. 
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Paul Robert Magocsi (with cartographic design by Geoffrey J. 
Matthews). Historical Atlas of East Central Europe. Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1995, 218 pages. 


GEORGE J. DEMKO 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


The Historical Atlas of East Central Europe is a truly out- 
standing and valuable book. The combination of professionally 
and accurately rendered maps, and the accompanying text that is 
written with authority, accuracy and clarity represent a rich 
source of information on an important part of the world. 

The atlas is comprised of 50 sections, each with maps (in 
color) and related explanatory text. The themes are varied and 
arranged chronologically starting from A.D. 400 to the present. 
The final section incorporates the most recent political changes 
that have occurred in the region. The themes begin with the geo- 
graphic zones and continue with subjects such as ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, population and migrations to recent industrial deve- 
lopment. Some of the themes are quite innovative and useful 
such as "Education and Culture through the 18th Century" and 
"Ethnolinguistic Distribution in 1900". 

There are also 28 tables containing quite valuable informa- 
tion on such topics as the estimated deaths of Jews in the region 
by 1945, and the size of Catholic and Orthodox populations in 
East Central Europe in 1900. For bibliophiles there is also an 
excellent bibliography with an especially useful and rare list of 
atlases and maps relevant to the region. 

There are, of course, some issues with which one might 
quibble. For example, the region is very broadly defined as "the 
lands between the linguistic frontier of the German and Italian- 
speaking peoples on the west and the political boundaries of the 
former Soviet Union on the east. The north-south parameters are 
the Baltic and Mediterranean seas" (P. XI). These boundaries 
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were defined by the editors of the series to which this volume 
belongs (a multivolume History of East Central Europe 
published by the University of Washington Press). The author 
has expanded on the original boundaries to include the eastern 
part of Germany, Bavaria, Austria, northeastern Italy, historic 
Poland, Lithuania, Western Ukraine, Moldova and western Ana- 
tolia in Turkey! Certainly the author has erred on the conserva- 
tive side by using such an inclusive and extensive set of bound- 
ing definitions. Given the fact that there are almost as many 
definitions of East Central Europe as there are "specialists" on 
the region, and that any defined region would have many impor- 
tant interactions with surrounding areas, the decision is an excel- 
lent one providing a very comprehensive perspective on an ill- 
defined region, or rather a region on which a consensus would 
be extraordinarily difficult to achieve. 

It is also possible to argue for themes that are important but 
omitted. For example, the omission of a section on emigration 
from this important region to the US and Canada (as well as 
other countries) is regrettable. This topic would have been parti- 
cularly interesting for the Slovak and Polish areas. Also, the map 
of geographic zones is really a map of physiographic zones. A 
map of the "socio/cultural/linguistic regions" of the East Central 
Europe would have been much more useful and very interesting. 

In sum, Magocsi's Historical Atas of East Central Europe is 
a wonderful and fascinating addition to our educational sources 
on one of the most troubled and dynamic parts of the world. The 
cartography is first-rate, and attention to detail is commendable. 
Anyone, scholar, politican, or interested layperson should add 
this volume to his/her bookshelf. It is valuable, useful, visually 
pleasing and reasonably priced. 
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Anton Spiesz. Dejiny Slovenska na ceste k sebauvedomeniu. 
Bratislava: Perfekt, 1992. Pp. 195. 


Gregory C. Ference 
Salisbury State University 
Salisbury, Maryland 


The late Anton Spiesz wrote a large number of books prior 
to the volume under review, most of which concentrated on eco- 
nomic history. Dejiny Slovenska na ceste k sebauvedomeniu, 
however, cannot be counted among this genre. Although econo- 
mics play a prominent role in this book, it is best characterized as 
a historical survey of Slovakia. As such the first part of the title 
would have sufficed; na ceste k sebauvedomeniu misleads the 
reader, who is hard pressed to find anything about Slovak 
national awareness prior to chapter six where Spiesz introduced 
the issue of nationalism. 

Even though he began the story 200,000 years ago with the 
first evidence of humans on Slovak territory, the author quickly 
traversed the millennia. Evidently Spiesz started to write his 
book before the demise of Communism, as at times Marxist rhe- 
toric appears in the study. In an apparent attempt to correct this 
problem, the author revised the text in several sections to dis- 
tance himself from this outdated verbiage. Rather than soften the 
issue, however, it caused the book to become unwieldy in 
places. 

Although Spiesz intended it as a general overview of Slovak 
history, the book assumed too much. Spiesz sometimes failed to 
properly introduce people, or to explain events or documents, 
such as the Zilina Agreement of 1938, only mentioning them. 
Another fault was the author's penchant for lists, whether they 
were of animals in ancient Slovakia, manufactured goods from 
the mid-nineteenth century, or pedagogists. 
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The book also suffers from some major errors regarding 
dates. For example, Hungary proclaimed its independence in 
March 1849, not in 1848, Ladislav the Posthumous acceded to 
the throne in 1444 rather than in 1453, and the American Slovak 
organizations of Zivena and the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union were founded in 1891 and 1892, not in 1894 and 1890 as 
Spiesz noted. Furthermore, in his treatment of the impact of Slo- 
vaks in the United States on politics, Spiesz incorrectly stated 
that both men and women enjoyed equal rights and the franchise 
before the First World War, and he over emphasized the estab- 
lishment and role of socialist organizations among American 
Slovaks. 

The last chapters are Spiesz's best, providing balanced 
coverage on how the Communists subverted the political system 
and the Slovaks in their takeover of Czechoslovakia. He also 
exploded the Communist myth that the Slovak National Uprising 
was one of the greatest moments in Slovak history. In the latter 
instance, the author painted a very brutal picture in which count- 
less innocent people were murdered by the insurgents. ; 

Spiesz could have finished his volume on a high note, but 
his final chapter, "From the Building of Socialism to its Bank- 
ruptcy," destroyed the seemingly solid effort found in its several 
preceding sections. Claiming that a historian cannot write effec- 
tively and objectively about events unless a period of at least 
thirty years has elapsed, he merely gave a thumbnail sketch of 
the period from 1960 to 1989 which included the tumultuous 
events of the "Prague Spring" and the "Velvet Revolution." An 
attack on Gustav Husak undeservedly received the most cove- 
rage in this four-page chapter. Here, Spiesz appeared to place 
himself on a soapbox in an attempt to further disavow his 
connections with the former regime. The author might instead 
have covered the fast-paced events after 1989 through the date of 
publication in order to give the reader a sense of closure. 
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Finally, the book has no index which, though not unusual 
for European publications, would in this case have been indis- 
pensable, since Spiesz covered so much in so few pages. On the 
whole, this book would be appropriate only for someone with at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of Slovak history. 


Richard Marsina a kolektiv. Slovenské dejiny. Martin: Matica 
slovenska, 1993, 334 pp. 


R. VLADIMIR BAUMGARTEN 
Tallahassee, Florida 


This works represents the first general attempt since the 
collapse of the communist system in 1989 to reevaluate the 
history of the Slovak people. As such, it offers surprisingly little 
that is new or original. Indeed, were it not for the fact that 
Slovenské dejiny condemns the excesses of communist dictator- 
ship, many of its conclusions would be politicaly acceptable to 
the deceased Husak regime. 

The early portion of the book deals with events and develop- 
ments from which various schools ot thought concerning Slovak 
historiography have traditionally drawn common conclusions: 
Slovakia was settled by man since the dawn of history, the 
Slovaks retained a sense of identity in the Hungarian kingdom, 
there were embryonic tendencies towards statehood in earlier 
times, and so on. A subtle change of interpretation may be found 
in the treatment of the national awakening, specifically concer- 
ning the leaders of the 1848 revolution. Earlier Marxist interpre- 
tation of the 1848 events portrayed Cudovit Stir and his collea- 
gues as conterrevolutionaries for siding with the Habsburgs 
against the Hungarians. Later, Slovak historiography during 
Alexander Dubéek’s tenure as First Secretary of the Slovak 
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Communist Party reversed this trend, portraying the Slovak 
leaders as socially progressive figures. This interpretation was 
continued throughout the Husak regime. S/ovenské dejiny, by 
contrast, depicts the Slovak leaders in a strictly national rather 
than a social context. The work concedes that they initially 
attempted to cooperate with Hungarian leader Lajos Kossuth on 
questions of social reform, but indicates that a breakdown of 
relations occured concerning Hungary’s national question. 

One significant, and, in retrospect, surprising change of 
interpretation concerns the circumstances surrounding the Cze- 
cho-Slovak merger of 1918. Communist historiography traditio- 
nally regarded the merger as a “bourgeois swindle”, in which the 
Slovak people were treated as colonial subjects until the victory 
of the working class under Communist leadership rectified rela- 
tions between two nationalities. Given the pressures of Magyari- 
zation at the turn of the century, however, Slovenské dejiny 
treats pro-Czech sentiment as a positive force. The activities of 
T. G. Masaryk and the Czecho-Slovak émigrés, the exploits of 
the Czechoslovak Legion on foreign battlefields, and even the 
career of the extreme Czechophile Vavro Srobar are all cast in a 
heroic light. No mention is made of the previously lauded Slo- 
vak Soviet Republic which was founded on the bayonets of Béla 
Kun’s Hungarian Red Army. This work conveys the impression 
that, if Czecho-Slovak union in 1918 was not the best of all 
possible worlds, it was at least a step in the right direction. 

Slovenské dejiny is critical of Czech centralism in the 
interwar period, but regards the cultural emancipation of the 
Slovaks and their economic advancement as positive features. 
Honorable mention is given to Milan HodzZa’s appointment as 
the first Slovak prime minister of Czechoslovakia. His career 
might have been given more attention. In spite of a long history 
of personal opportunism, HodZa’s ideas concerning Central 
European federalism are still worth studying today. 
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While the work hails the attainment of Slovak autonomy in 
1938, subsequent developments are portrayed as negative. Ad- 
vocates of the rehabilitation of Monsignor Jozef Tiso are parti- 
cularly bound to be disappointed: the Slovak Republic continues 
to be regarded as a Nazi puppet state, and the deportation of the 
Jews is treated in the same simplistic manner, which does not 
inquire deeper into the divisions of policy among Slovak leaders 
themselves. The 1944 uprising, correspondingly, is still regarded 
as a heroic event, notwithstanding the surrounding circumstan- 
ces or tragic consequences. 

Surprisingly little attention is given to subsequent develop- 
ments, perhaps out of sense of caution. It must be noted that, 
although the book was published in 1993, it was prepared du- 
ring the previous year, at a time when many Czechs and Slovaks 
still hoped to maintain a federal republic. It reflects history 
written during a time of transition, and all the limitations found 
therein. This work’s most revealing feature is a lack of vindictive 
malice towards the Czechs, a phenomenon which helped assure 
that the “Velvet Divorce” would not become another Balkan- 
style bloodbath. A more comprehensive history, however, re- 
mains to be written. 


Katarina Sultajerova. Compiled by. Najstarsie rody na Sloven- 
sku, Martin: Slovenskd genealogicko-heraldické spoloénost 
pri Matici slovenskej, 1994, 128 pp. 


DUNCAN B. GARDINER 
Lakewood, Ohio 


This collection of articles is essentialy a scholarly primer of 
the earliest documented Slovak aristocracy. It consists of papers 
delivered at the October, 1993 Symposium on the Oldest Line- 
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ages in Slovakia, which was co-sponsored by the State Regional 
Archives in Bratislava, the Archives Section of the Historical 
Institute of the Slovak Academy of Sciences, and by the Slovak 
Ministries of Culture and the Interior. 

Jozef Novak, author of the two-volume Rodové erby na 
Slovensku (1986), wrote the preface and the lead article “Gene- 
alogia ako histonickd disciplina”, which discuses the importance 
of genealogy in understanding the early history of Slovakia. He 
recommends making heraldy and genealogy more valuable to 
historians by broadening genealogical studies to the geographic 
spread of a family over time, to the bibliography of published 
literature on a lineage, and to biographies of prominent indivi- 
duals in the family. Novak also emphasises the importance of 
thorough source documentation. 

Roman Zelenay, the late State Secretary of the Slovak Minis- 
try of Culture, wrote “Genealogické met6dy vyskumu najstar- 
Sich rodov”. He discussed traditional Slovak naming customs 
dating to the Great Moravian period, showing that despite the 
lack of surnames, it is possible to establish genealogical between 
individuals by analyzing the system by which first names were 
given. The Battle of Mohacs (1526) disrupted the Slovak social 
order and this earlier naming system with it, a fact which makes 
post-Mohacs genealogies based on onomastics quite different. 

Milan Majtan, historian and author of Nazvy obci na Slo- 
vensku za ostatnych 200 rokov (1972), discusses the historical 
development of personal and family names in Slovakia in “Vy- 
vin pomentvania os6b na Slovensku’’, giving examples of pro- 
to-Slavic, pre-Christian and Christian naming traditions. Majtan 
cites copious examples from a range of early manuscript sour- 
ces. 

In “Struktira Slachty na Slovensku v 9. — 13. storoc?’, 
Richard Marsina relates that the upper aristocracy in Slovakia 
consisted of Magyars and Magyarized Slovaks. Therefore, the 
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genealogist and historian must look to the lesser nobility within 
each of the old countries to study the prominent Slovak lineages. 

Vincent Mucska’s “Anonymovo dielo ako genealogicky pra- 
mefy’ takes a critical look at the twelfth-century “gesta”. He 
dismisses it as a source of concrete historic or genealogical fact. 

“Panovnicka dynastia v 10. — 11. storoc¢’ by Ladislav Vrtel 
chronicles in some detail the families of the two sons of TakSon, 
a granson of Arpad, the first Magyar leader, showing their quite 
different fates. 

Nine more articles, written by wel-known historians, deal 
with the earliest aristocratic families of individual counties: Sari3 
and Uz by Ferdinand Uli¢ny; Spis by Ivan Chalupecky; Turiec, 
Liptov and Orava by Jan Beriko; Tren¢in by Richard Marsina; 
Bratislava by Vincent Sedlak; Nitra by Jan Luka¢ka; Zvolen by 
Maria Durkové; and Malohont by Leon Sokolovsky. 

Each article is in Slovak with a short summary in English or, 
in several cases, German. The English summaries are readable, 
but the number of typographical and gramatical errors show that 
a native English-speaking editor was needed. Short biographies 
of the authors would have been most useful. 

The articles are based both on original research and the litera- 
ture in the field in a number of languages: Polish, German, 
French, Hungarian, Latin. 

The Genealogical-Heraldic Society has single-handedly pla- 
ced Slovakia on the genealogical map by publishing the Hias, a 
twice-yearly journal of genealogy and heraldry and by orga- 
nizing local genealogy groups, not only in Martin, but also in 
Bratislava, KoSice, and Trencin. The founding of this society is 
connected with the fact that the authors of the S/ovensky 
biograficky slovnik (6 vols., Matica slovenska, 1986 — 1994), 
aware that the 19th-century Slovak intelligentsia was related by a 
complex series of intermarriages, have wanted to investigate 
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their genealogies for some time. This volume is an admirable 
contribution to that effort. 


Dejiny Spoloénosti Jezigovej na Slovensku: 1561 — 1988. Emil 
Krapka, S. J. and Vojtech Mikula, S. J. - editors: Cam- 
bridge, Ontario: Dobra kniha, 1990, 526 pp. and 24 pp. of 
color illustrations. 


GERALD J. SABO, S. J. 
John Carroll University 
University Heights, Ohio 


This is a historical survey of the Jesuits and their activities in 
the Slovak area, part of the 1990 celebration of the Society of 
Jesus on the 450th anniversary of its papal approval. As noted 
on the bibliographic page, this monograph was prepared bet- 
ween the fall of 1986 and that of 1988, before the so-called 
“Velvet Revolution” of November 1989. Its two editors and 
eight authors have presented much interesting material to a Slo- 
vak-reading public which lacked substantive, accurate informa- 
tion on a religious order important in Slovak history and culture 
since the sixteenth century. In the main body are a good number 
of black and white illustrations, supplemented with sixty-four 
color ones for Slovakia and ten related to Slovak Jesuit activity 
in Canada. This extensive history is probably unique among 
such writing, and given the circumstances under which it was 
realised, all those involved deserve much praise and gratitude. 

The monograph is divided into five major parts. The first 
four comprise the Jesuits’ history from 1561 with their first 
establishment in Trnava and on through 1988. The first part of 
the history covers the time period through 1615, the second, 
through the suppression of the Jesuit order in 1773, the third, the 
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order’s suppression and its effect in the Slovak portion of the 
Hungarian Kingdom, and the fourth, the context of the Society’s 
universal restoration and its work among Slovaks at home and 
beyond from 1853 through 1988. The second and fourth parts 
together comprise two-thirds of the entire work. A major part 
usually begins with the larger European and Church background 
in which the Slovak events arose and evolved, and then Slovak- 
related material is divided according to geographical locations 
and pastoral/apostolic activity. The fifth and final part of this 
history includes a chronological summary of important events 
among Jesuits of this area, an explanation of religious and Jesuit 
terminology, a substantial bibliography on the Society at large 
and in the Slovak area, name and place indexes, and summaries 
in Slovak, English, German, French, and Magyar. 

Twice in this history, Jesuits suffered dramatically at the 
hands of civil authorities. In 1773, Habsburg Empress Maria 
Theresa was finally impelled to supress legally the Society of 
Jesus in her realm from fear that if she did not do so, her 
daughter Marie Antoinette would not be allowed to marry the 
future French King, Louis XVI. Louis was a Bourbon, member 
of a royal family that strove mightily to eradicate throughout 
their European and foreign realms that “least” Society of Jesus 
for its greater loyalty to Church than state. Yet the Jesuits came 
back and thrived, just as they do today after their far more brutal 
suppression and persecution under the Communists between 
April, 1950 and the revolution of November, 1989. 

At present, Slovakia is a democratic, sovereign country, and 
publications such as the Dejiny need to showcase its role in 
European history and culture. Yet certain features of the Dejiny 
significantly limit its valuable effect and should be remedied. 
Prepared for a wide-ranging public conversant in Slovak, this 
work would also be of great interest to many others, whether 
general readers or scholars, who do not read Slovak, yet for 
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whom the summaries in languages other then Slovak are woeful- 
ly inadequate. For this much wider audience, the Dejiny should 
be translated into English, the current /ingua franca. Further, the 
lack of any documentation in notes is a serious limitation, yet 
nowadays such material could be collected within a reasonable 
time. This data is needed to provide crucial scholarship about 
Jesuits in Slovak territory and beyond which is available 
nowhere else. 

The activities of these Jesuits, mostly Slovak yet also of 
other nationalities, have remained hidden from appreciation even 
in Jesuit publications. For instance, in English-language studies 
of the Jesuits, the activities and influence of the universities in 
Tmava and KoSice - cities often disguised behind their German 
or Magyar names - are briefly mentioned, if that. No mention at 
all is made of the Slovak Benedikt Sz6llési, compiler of the first 
Catholic hymnal Cantus catholici with songs in Latin and “Cul- 
tural Slovak”. No more fortunate has been the Slovak Martin 
Szentivanyi, whose varied writings, encyclopedic studies, and 
very able directorship of the Trnava University press contributed 
significantly to Slovak history, culture, and language develop- 
ment. Also unknown among English readers is the Slovak 
Samuel Timon, whose writings made him a pioneer in scholarly 
Slovak historiography. Nor is Jesuit history in Slovak territory 
better known in other Western languages. For instance, nearly 
fourty years ago the Magyar Jesuit Laszl6 Lukacs wrote in 
German about the Jesuit Antonio Possevino’s papal mission to 
establish a network of seminaries and schools in northern 
Europe in the late sixteenth century, but nothing was said about 
any Slovak area plans or effects. The Dejiny, though, discusses 
Possevino’s mission and its effects in re-establishing Jesuits 
there, as well as many other points not found outside of Slovak- 
language publications. Yet how is a general reader or scholar to 
appreciate the important Jesuit role and contributions to Slovak 
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history, culture, and society, if he is unable to read this history, 
or is even unaware that it exists? Clearly, the Dejiny cannot re- 
main a hidden Slovak treasure. Indeed, the Slovak Jesuits have 
an obligation to make the Dejiny with proper documentation 
known and accessible to a non-Slovak-reading public. They 
must present themselves before the world and not simply in the 
Slovak heart of Europe. Otherwise, a part of Slovakia, its 
culture, history, people, and achievements will remain concealed 
behind a language that few in today’s world will bother to learn 
even for reading. 


James Ramon Felak. "At the Price of the Republic." Hlinka's 
Slovak People's Party,1929-1938. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1994, xiv & 263 p. 


STANISLAV J. KIRSCHBAUM 
York University, Glendon College 


Czechoslovakia is a state that broke up twice in its seventy- 
four year history: the first time it was under the pressure of 
international events and on the eve of a world war, the second in 
the aftermath of democratic elections. The first break-up has 
been mired in controversy, due not only to the circumstances 
surrounding it, but above all to the responsibility that is often 
ascribed to the Slovak People's Party (SPP) for bringing about 
that outcome. James Felak's study looks at this party, in 
particular during the decade that precedes the first break-up. 

There are very few studies of Slovak politics in the first Cze- 
choslovak Republic (CSR), fewer still that offer an in depth 
examination of the role and policies of the main parties that 
influenced and shaped inter-war Slovak political life. The hand- 
ful of monographs that have been written on Slovakia in the first 
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CSR, or indeed on the first CSR itself, have generally looked at 
how the "Slovak question" has contributed to, been responsible 
for, or unable to prevent its break-up. It would not be inaccurate 
to say that most take a position for (the Czechoslovak and 
Marxist approach) or against (the nationalist Slovak approach) 
the first CSR; very few seek to examine the question from the 
dynamics of Czech-Slovak relations as did Carol Skalnik Leff in 
National Conflict in Czechoslovakia. The Making and Remaking 
of a State, 1918-1987 (1988), or from the challenges a multina- 
tional state faces when dealing with its constituent nations and 
national minorities. Felak's study fills some of the gaps in our 
knowledge of Slovak inter-war political life, but, regretfully, it 
does little to advance our understanding of it. 

Of the seven chapters that present the Hlinka Slovak 
People's Party, five offer a relatively detailed examination of its 
policies for the decade that begins with the Depression. The first 
chapter presents a rapid and, unfortunately, superficial overview 
of Slovak nationalism until 1929 whereas the second outlines in 
detail the party's ideology and programme. The remaining 
chapters are divided according to certain events that mark a 
change of fortune or direction for the party. The author looks in 
depth at some of the more important ones, such as the Tuka 
affair of 1929, the 1929 and 1935 elections, the 1931 Slovak 
orthography dispute, the 1933 Pribina celebrations, the different 
party congresses, in particular the Youth Congress of 1932 and 
that of 1936, and the 1938 Pittsburgh Pact celebration, all of 
which marked Slovak political life. Equally useful and interes- 
ting are his descriptions of the SPP platform at different times 
and the relations with other Czech and Slovak political parties 
and formations. As for the various leading personalities, Andrej 
Hlinka, Vojtech Tuka, Karol Sidor, and Jozef Tiso, among 
others, the author seeks to give a sense of their role and impor- 
tance in the development of SPP policies. In sum, most of the 
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book offers a detailed examination of the role of the SPP in an 
important decade in Slovak political life and is in this respect a 
contribution to the existing literature. 

The main problem with this study lies in its approach to the 
subject. This is due not only to too great a reliance on certain 
earlier studies, but above all to the indiscriminate use of police 
reports as authoritative sources of political analysis. In fairness 
to the author, he makes an attempt to present a balanced 
approach on the "Slovak question". Yet the language he uses 
clearly indicates that he identifies with and accepts generally the 
interpretations of those authors who have a Czechoslovak view 
of Slovak history, a view that is mostly negative toward the 
Slovaks and uncritically favourable toward Czechoslovakia. For 
example he refers to Slovakia as "relatively underdeveloped, 
politically, economically, socially, culturally, and nationally" (p. 
17) or describes Hlinka as having a "parochial, clerical mentality 
that resembled that of a Slovak peasant." (p. 25) In addition, like 
earlier authors, his examination of Prague policies toward 
Slovakia and toward the SPP, is at best cursory and certainly not 
critical. On occasion one gets the feeling from his presentation 
that there was a specific Prague-SPP dynamic, yet there is little 
analysis of the reasons for and the consequences of Prague poli- 
cies, only of the SPP reactions and actions. For example, Prague 
exercized censorship on the SPP press to such an extent that in 
1938, when the government was considering the possibility of a 
coaliton with the SPP, one of that party's conditions was the 
lifting of that censorship. 

Equally problematic is the reliance on police reports as a 
research source. The fact that the Prague government felt it 
necessary to have police spies within the SPP is in itself a fact 
worth examining, not to say anything of the accuracy of these 
reports. The emphasis that Felak places on factional struggles 
within the SPP comes mostly from these reports. That the police 
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spies reported such struggles is not in the least bit surprising; it 
was in the government's interest to be able to neutralize an 
opposition party that Felak on many occasions describes as the 
most important one in Slovakia. Also, there is nothing surprising 
about factional differences; this is a fact of life in political parties 
in all democratic states. But in this case, the factionalism repre- 
sented the dilemmas the SPP faced in its twin objectives: the 
autonomy of Slovakia and the integrity and security of Czecho- 
slovakia. The failure of Prague to have understood this and to 
have dealt with it adequately was paid, in the end, "at the price of 
the republic." 

For all its richness about the SPP, Felak's examination of its 
policies is nevertheless incomplete; on the other hand, it has the 
merit of provoking additional questions and showing the way 
for further study. 


Hope Dies Last, The Autobiography of Alexander Dubéek. 
Edited and translated by Jiff Hochman. New York: 
Kodansha America, Inc., 1993. 354 pp. 


ROBERT K. EVANSON 
University of Missount 
Kansas City 


The automobile accident of September 1, 1992, which led to 
Alexander Dubéek's death nine weeks later, robbed Slovakia of 
one of its most distinguished political leaders. Whether Dubéek 
could have played a vital role in shaping the politics of an 
independent Slovakia will never be known. What is certain, and 
what we are reminded of in this fascinating autobiography - 
excellently edited and translated by Jifi Hochman - is that he did 
establish for himself a place of lasting historical importance. 
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It seems necessary to say this because, as Dubéek himself 
was aware, there is insufficient appreciation among many of to- 
day's young Slovaks and Czechs of what he and his fellow "re- 
form Communists" attempted to do in the 1960s. It remains for 
historians to sort out the difficult issue of just how much impact 
the Prague Spring had on the subsequent course of Czecho- 
slovak politics that ended ultimately in the demise of the coun- 
try's neo-Stalinist regime twenty-one years later, but clearly the 
impact was significant.The Prague Spring, which Dubéek more 
than anyone else helped to shape, set an example for democratic 
aspirations that resurfaced in Czechoslovakia in the 1970s. It 
also was an obvious model for some of Gorbachev's policies in 
the 1980s. The Soviet suppression of the reform movement also 
created deep wounds of alienation among Czechs and Slovaks 
towards the USSR and the post-1968 regime that never healed. 
Ironically, both Dubéek and the Soviets were correct in their 
1968 dialogue, Dubéek in warning the Soviets of the need to 
better understand how many Czechs and Slovaks viewed the old 
regime as an unnatural entity, and the Soviets in recognizing the 
degree to which Dubéek's reform movement threatened the very 
foundations of Leninist rule in Eastern Europe. 

Dubéek's autobiography begins appropriately with his early 
years, and an examination of that period of his life teaches us a 
great deal about why he acted as he did in his maturity. It is 
difficult not to admire the man, and this book, which is not egre- 
giously self-serving, merely strengthens that attitude. Several 
aspects of character and personality come to mind - decency, 
courage, political shrewdness, and a trust and idealism that were 
at once his greatest strengths and his greatest weaknesses. We 
find him as a teenager in Kirghizia defending young Muslims 
against bullying by his fellow Czechs and Slovaks, and after 
World War Two pressing relentlessly for the release from the 
Soviet Gulag of a physician who had treated the injured Dubéek 
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during the Uprising; it was a small moral step to his passionate 
commitment to the complete rehabilitation of all political priso- 
ners in Czechoslovakia in the 1960s. In 1952, in the wake of the 
Slansky trial and at the height of the terror, he cast aside a So- 
viet-censored version of a speech and instead delivered a ringing 
eulogy at the funeral of fellow Communist Karol Smidke, who 
had been a victim of the persecution. He stood up for the re- 
forms in the face of immense Soviet pressure throughout 1968, 
acted honorably after his abduction to Moscow following the 
Soviet and allied invasion, refused to take the safety of exile 
because he thought his proper place was with his people, and 
sent off a stream of letters of protest long after his removal from 
power at considerable personal risk. 

Dubéek also was a very clever and careful political tactician. 
Some of the most fascinating passages in his book concern the 
way he built alliances in his ultimately successful effort to bring 
down Communist Party First Secretary Antonin Novotny in 
1967. I would like to have read even more details about conver- 
sations he had with various political figures in this process, as 
well as about the way he blunted Novotny's efforts to consign 
him to political oblivion in 1962, but there still is plenty to 
captivate anyone with a taste for Prague-style Kremlinology. The 
period of the early 1960s is especially interesting in this book, 
because Dubfek discusses the first signs of the movement 
against neo-Stalinism and Prague centralism, including his 
election over Novotny's opposition to the position of Slovak 
Communist Party First Secretary in April, 1963. This event 
represented a stinging defeat for Novotny, because Dubtéek 
already had established himself as the leading advocate for swee- 
ping rehabilitation of the victims of the purges of so-called "Slo- 
vak bourgeois nationalists" in the early 1950s. As such, he had 
become the major opponent of Prague centralism in the Party 
leadership. 
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While Dubéek was never foolhardy, he could be surprisingly 
bold. An interesting illustration of this was his successful ploy 
with Jiri Hendrych, the number two man in the Party hierarchy 
in 1967 and, until then, a staunch Novotny loyalist. Sensing that 
Hendrych was beginning to vacillate in his commitment to 
Novotny, Dubéek walked into his office that late November and 
said that Novotny's days as First Secretary clearly were num- 
bered, and that Hendrych might consider getting on the band- 
wagon or he too would fall. As an added enticement, he invited 
the startled Hendrych to consider whether he would like Novot- 
ny's job as First Secretary! The amusing climax of this story is 
that shortly thereafter, Leonid Brezhnev came to Prague to 
assess Novotny's prospects and naturally sought out Hendrych's 
opinion. Reportedly, Brezhnev barely got inside the door when 
Hendrych told him he was "willing" to serve as First Secretary. 
While Hendrych never got the chance - Dubéek succeeded 
Novotny - his abandonment of Novotny may have persuaded 
Brezhnev of the futility of a rescue operation. 

The most painful reading in this book is the period of the 
mounting Soviet hostility to the Prague Spring and the ultimate 
invasion and subsequent period of "normalization." It is impos- 
sible not to become angry all over again when one reads of the 
treatment Dubéek and his comrades received at the hands of their 
Soviet kidnappers, as well as the incredible pettiness and mali- 
ciousness of their successors in Prague and Bratislava. While 
Dubé€ek does not cast a great deal of new light on the events of 
1968, he minces no words in assessing various political figures 
and spares no criticism of his worst tormentors. Thus we learn 
that Soviet Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin was as cold in 
private as in public and capable of extreme rudeness. He and his 
Soviet comrades are rightly dismissed by Dubéek as "gangsters" 
and "thugs." Novotny is confirmed as hopelessly ignorant of 
Slovak affairs, as well as contemptuous toward Slovak national 
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feelings, one of the keys to his ultimate demise. Dubéek also 
brands Vasil Biflak, Alois Indra, and the other conspirators of 
1968 as "traitors." 

No one comes across worse, however, than Gustav Husdk, 
who presided over the restoration of neo-Stalinism in Czecho- 
slovakia. His shabby treatment of Dubéek after 1968, despite 
Dubéek's pivotal role in bringing about his political resurrection, 
is a sad counter to the courage he displayed when fighting for 
his own rehabilitation in the early 1960s. Despite the claims that 
he "protected" the ousted reformers from "hardliners" in the 
Party, Husdk comes across here as a man incapable of normal 
feelings and as a complete opportunist. Naturally Dubéek was 
bitter about Husak, but the tone of his evaluations of Husdk and 
other political figures is in fact measured and convincing. 

No discussion of Dubéek's political career would be com- 
plete without addressing his failure to discern the danger of a 
Soviet invasion in 1968. Part of the answer may lie in his family 
background. He was born in 1921 to a pair of committed socia- 
lists who were so enamored of the Soviet experiment that they 
were willing to relocate to Central Asia to help build a new 
society. At the same time, his parents had the good sense to 
return to Czechoslovakia when the dangers of remaining in the 
Soviet Union became obvious. Nonetheless, Dubéek never 
abandoned the socialist idealism he inherited from them. 

While he certainly understood the evils of Stalinism and the 
incompatibility of the Soviet-type system with Czech and Slovak 
traditions, he had a blind spot that served him poorly in 1968. 
Specifically, despite all the Soviet expressions of alarm about 
what he and his fellow reformers were doing, he could not bring 
himself to believe the USSR would intervene. There is no 
question Dub¢éek had evolved into a democrat and was aware of 
what he was doing. He writes that the Action Program put forth 
by Party reformers in 1968 "was a plan for a gradual return to 
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the concept of democratic socialism..." He acknowledges that his 
regime was rejecting various aspects of Leninism - he believed 
that the Communist Party could win popular support in compe- 
titive elections, once it had embraced democracy, and thus he 
downplayed the Soviet concern that his reforms were jeopar- 
dizing "the leading role of the party." At the same time, he knew 
he had to avoid making any references to multi-party democracy 
for fear of alarming them unnecessarily. He also believed that 
"socialism could function better in a market-oriented environ- 
ment, with significant elements of private enterprise." He writes 
that of course he recalled what happened to Hungary in 1956, 
but he had made clear to the Soviets his determination that 
Czechoslovakia would remain loyal to its Soviet bloc allies, so 
the situations were not comparable. 

Perhaps it was due to his conviction that what he and his 
colleagues were doing would benefit socialism by strengthening 
the Communist Party's legitimacy among the people, and by 
bringing the country closer to the original ideals of socialism, 
that he could not believe that the Soviet leadership would not, 
however reluctantly, allow him to proceed. (In a postscript, Jifi 
Hochman notes Dubéek's inclination to believe in people's good 
intentions.) In fairness, it is difficult to fault Dubéek very much - 
had he opted for concessions, it seems unlikely that the Soviet 
leadership would have accepted anything short of a complete 
abandonment of the democratization process to which he had 
committed his country. Still, his discussion of how he assessed 
the Soviet mindset at the time is not entirely satisfactory. 

Alexander Dubéek's autobiography is a thoughtful and well- 
written account of the life of a man of extraordinary moral and 
political qualities. It is indispensable reading for anyone with an 
interest in the Czechoslovak political experience. 
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Paul Robert Magocsi. The Rusyns of Slovakia: An Historical 
Survey. New York: East European Monographs, Distributed 
by Columbia University Press, 1993, x, 185 pp., Maps, 
Notes, Bibliography, Index. 


KEITH P. DYRUD 
Concordia College 
St. Paul, MN 


The Rusyns of Slovakia: An Histoncal Survey is essentially 
a revision of an earlier work by Prof. Magocsi, The Rusyn- 
Ukrainians of Czechoslovakia: An Historical Survey (Vienna, 
1981). But there is an additional twist to this revision. The 
“Preface” says: “This volume is a translation of an introductory 
historical survey published in the newly codified Rusyn literary 
language as well as in Slovak by the Rusyn Renaissance Society 
in PreSov.” 

Prof. Magocsi played a leading role in the formation of the 
national movement that spawned the Rusyn Renaissance Society 
and the First World Congress of Rusyns that sponsored the 
codification of the Rusyn literary language. The professor, how- 
ever, is modest. His name does not once appear in the text in 
connection with that activity; however, he is pictured with other 
leaders of the First World Congress of Rusyns (122). 

The contents of the book should be familiar to those have 
read the author’s earlier works. Magocsi traces the Rusyns’ 
history from their first settlement in eastern Slovakia to the 
present. He partially assumes and partially attempts to demon- 
strate that the Rusyns of eastern Slovakia form a distinct natio- 
nality. Magocsi documents the cooperation that existed between 
the Rusyns and the Slovaks while they were dominated by 
Hungary prior to 1914, but he is critical of the “slovakization” of 
the Rusyns between the world wars, and he also identifies the 
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Ukrainian movement as a threat to the Rusyn national identity 
that the book clearly endorses. 

During the inter-war yars slovakization was a greater threat 
to the Rusyns than “ukrainianization”, but after the Second 
World War, official government support for the Ukrainian iden- 
tity led to a decline of any national consciousness. Many Rusyns 
identified themselves as Slovaks to avoid the Ukrainian label. 

After the “Velvet Revolution” of November 1989, the 
Rusyns in the PreSov region were again free to publicly promote 
their own national identity as separate from either Slovak or 
Ukrainian. In this effort, the Rusyns received support from both 
the Prague and the Bratislava governments. Magocsi suggests 
that this support for the Rusyns harkens back to “the historical 
friendship and attention on the part of Czechs and Slovaks 
toward their Rusyn brethren...” (126). It could also suggest that 
the number of people identifying themselves as Rusyns is now 
very small and the Rusyn movement is not likely to become a 
major competitor to the Slovak identity in eastern Slovakia. 

In fact the major problem with Prof. Magocsi’s interpretation 
of the Rusyn movement in estern Slovakia is his confidence that 
the small number of Rusyns can develop a national identity. He 
is dissatisfied with the 1991 census figures that identify fewer 
than 33,000 “Rusnak/Russian/Rusyn/Ukrainian” people in the 
PreSov region, with just under 17,000 of them unambiguously 
identifying themselves as “Rusyn” (126). According to Mago- 
csi, that number could potentially be as high as 130 000 (2 - 3). 

Many readers of Magocsi’s first book: The Shaping of a 
National Identity: Subcarpathian Rus’ , 1848 - 1948 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1978) were persuaded by his convincing argument that 
the Rusyns in Subcarpathia did, at least, “shape” a national iden- 
tity during the inter-war years. But in that era, he was dealing 
with a larger critical mass of Rusyns. In eastern Slovakia, that 
critical mass does not seem to exist. With the Slovaks claiming 
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most of those 130,000 potential Rusyns, and the Ukrainians 
competing for the rest, it does not seem likely that the critical 
mass will develop. In the meantime, those who do identify 
themselves as Rusyns can read their history in their own “newly 
codified language”. And those who identify themselves as Slo- 
vaks can also read the translation in their language just as 
Rusyns in North America can read it in English. 


Ukraine and Ukrainians throughout the World: A Demographic 
and Sociological Guide to the Homeland and Its Diaspora. 
Edited by Ann Lencyk Pawliczko. Toronto, Buffalo and 
London: University of Toronto Press for the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society, 1994, xxxvi, 508 pp. 


PAUL R. MAGOCSI 
University of Toronto 


The goal of this volume is to provide brief factual data on 
Ukrainians wherever they may live in the world. The newly 
independent country of Ukraine has within its borders only 64 
percent of the estimated 58.7 million inhabitants who inhabit 
various parts of the globe. Therefore, a history or description of 
the Ukrainian people as a whole must be concerned with many 
other places than Ukraine. 

This book in fact deals primarily with the estimated 21.2 
million Ukrainians living outside Ukraine. The approach is 
comprehensive, with an effort to say something about commu- 
nities, however small they may be, in places like Luxembourg, 
Ireland, Tunisia and New Zealand as well as in the more known 
countries of Ukrainian immigrant settlement like the United 
States, Canada, and Australia. 
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The editor, Ann Lencyk Pawliczko, felt the need to trace the 
political and cultural history of Ukraine (pp. 37 — 84), which is 
the least satisfactory portion of this otherwise encyclopedic com- 
pendium. The rest of the volume consists of entries by 28 au- 
thors on the various countries where Ukrainians live. Each entry 
begins with a general overview of a specific country followed by 
a history of its Ukrainian community. Many entries include sta- 
tistical charts and each ends with a list of further readings. 

Slovak readers will likely be interested in the entry called 
“Ukrainian-Ruthenians in the Slovak Republic”, written by Va- 
syl Markus (pp. 157 — 166). While the author recognizes the 
enormous cultural achievements made by the Ukrainians in Slo- 
vakia after World War II, he does not attribute the achievements 
to the favorable policies of the former Czechoslovak Communist 
government that lavished extensive funding on the group, but 
rather to the efforts of the local Ukrainian-oriented intelligentsia. 
He claimes that the official census figures (30,800 Rusyns and 
Ukrainians in 1991) are far below the 110,000 to 120,000 that 
supposedly live in northeastern Slovakia. Markus argues the 
statistical discrepancy exists because of manipulation by Slovak 
census takers and a policy of “denationalization” carried out by 
both the former Communist and post-1989 governments in 
Slovakia. He does not mention the real reason for the numerical 
differences. Since the 1950s thousands of ‘“Ukrainians-Ruthe- 
nians” voluntarily opted to identify as Slovaks in protest against 
Communist government decrees that banned the Rusyn national 
identity and required people to call themselves Ukrainian. 

The author also indirectly blames Slovak governments for 
responding favorably since 1989 to the Rusyn national revival 
and for allowing people in the 1991 census to identify with the 
Rusyn nationality (16,937 Rusyns as opposed to 13,847 
Ukrainians) and with the Rusyn language (49,099 Rusyn spea- 
kers as opposed to 9,480 Ukrainian speakers) — the latter 
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figures are not provided by Markus. The otherwise democratic 
policies of present-day Slovakia are described as promoting 
“political Ruthenianism” a phenomenon that is “influenced by 
outside anti-Ukrainian forces” and that is intent on de-Ukra- 
inianizing the local population. Fortunately, the rest of this 
volume maintains a less biased tone in describing Ukrainian 
communities in other countries. 


Nina Trnka: Slovak-English / English-Slovak Dictionary, N. Y., 
Hippocrene Books, 1992, 360 pp. 


JOHN M. KOCHIK 
Scottsdale, Arrizona 


Any contribution to the field of Slovak reference materials is 
always welcome. Attempts at popularization are encouradged 
only to the extent that a work demonstrates quality. Standards, of 
course, should always be high to reflect the expertise of the 
contributor. 

The backcover boasts “You are holding the only Slovak- 
English/English-Slovak Dictionary available in North America”. 
What about Smejkalova et al.? The book is intended for 
“students and travelers”, and claims to be “concise”. 

For all its advertising pretense, its format is disappointing. It 
looks like a thesis. It lacks an Introduction which it sorely needs 
for efficient use. It omits a separating page (175) between the 
two major divisions for facile access, wherein an appropriate 
blank page or second title page would suffice. 

Pronunciation (pages i through iii) is confusing. The list of 
consonants is incomplete, not accounting for - among others - 
important palatals d’, I, #, f used in too many words to be 
ignored. As immediate as page one, there is no knowing how “tt” 
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in “akost’” must be pronounced according to her presentation. 
Questions arise as to “studiia” (123) and “studna” (353 - see 
“well”)? Why then “ani” (2) gives [a-nyi], or “odev” (71) [o- 
dyef]? How then distinguish cited “/avica” (44) from un-cited 
“[avica” - “left hand’? 

Equating long “6” with “6” in Pronunciation is erroneous, 
being that the latter “6” is diphotong [uo]. 

The remarks in Pronunciation are unclear and inadequate. 
The uninitiated will render Slovak pronunciation ludicrous. 
Examples provided are ambiguous for articulation of varietes of 
vowel “a”, because speakers of American-English are incon- 
sistent in their renditions of “‘a” in cited forms “‘ma-ma, fast, rat, 
grass, pad”. 

To present digraph “ch” as aspirated [kh] in “khaki” (sic!) is 
not true for the guttural [x]. And, to state that Slovak “r’ is 
approximated by labial untrilled “r’ of “red” - bellies the trilled 
“r’ performed by the tongue. 

Transcription in Pronunciation is defective, since the 
symbols given are arbitrary, not in accord either with the con- 
ventions of Slovak texts or even the International Phonetic 
System. A hard look at the symbols presented defies logic. 
Examples follow. Since Standard Slovak (i. e. spisovnd sloven- 
Cina) utilizes digraph “dz” as the phone in medzi and other 
words - to employ “dz” as a symbol for English pronunciation 
of th [8] of “they” is incomprehensible! In like manner, use of 
[s] for [8] of “thank” produces comic theatrical effect as in 
[Sank you] for [@ank you]! Moreover, to present the nasal-gut- 
tural -ng [ny] of “long” as underlined [g] can be misinterpreted 
into a humorous exagerated liaison of oft-quoted misquoted 
“LoNG Island” with defined [NG_I]. 
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Further examination into the deficiencies given in Pronun- 
ciation would require a complete revision after careful editing. 
So far only the unavoidable pitfalls have been critiqued. 

Editorial work appears lax or nonexistent as evidenced by 
“thruth” (sic! page ii), presumably “truth”. And, “heith” (sic! 
page 158) following vyska and page 244, apparently meant to be 
“height”). In both citings of “heith”, consistency seems to 
demonstrate persistent misspelling. There is an unexpected thrust 
from V (350) into W (351) without a notification-heading W. 

As for word-selection, it might be hoped that high-frequency 
was a criterion for efficiency. On the contrary, superfluous are 
words among others like “elephant” (222), “volcano” (350), 
“yacht” (358), “zebra” (359) - scarcely indigenous to Slovakia! 
Yet the word kamzik (36?) “chamois” (198?) indigenous to the 
Tatras finds no listing in either section. Why “warden” (351) is 
given makes one wonder of its sociological implications. Why is 
“warrant” (351) so important to find place here? Surely one 
expects utilitarian vocabulary in such a work. 

As for semantics, a first-hand impression might be that if 
several meanings are provided without explanation or definition 
- an indiscriminate interchange might be possible. Not so for 
automat (3) “slot-machine, snack-bar, machine-gun”. Thus also 
for “minister” (268) “minister, vyslanec, duchovny’ mean diffe- 
rent things. Each having a distinct, specific meaning. It is most 
unlikely that “students and travelers” will discern clearly which 
term fits which circumstance. 

Cross-references are not provided for necessary clarification. 
See “warm” (351) ...srdecny... for which neither “cordial” 
(206?) nor “sincerely” (315) are given on expected pages in 
parentheses. In similar manner, aktiv (1) “meeting, gathering” 
makes no reference or distinction from “meeting” (266) schédza, 
stretnutie. 
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Perusal of the text will result in startling revelations. For in- 
stance, pronunciation of odpor (72) gives [od-por], whereas in 
fact it is [ot-por], a morphophonetic alternation called regressive 
assimilation. Where the voiced d automatically becomes unvoi- 
ced/devoiced f, in harmony with unvoiced p which sets the 
condition for the process. The same phenomenon occurs in other 
instances like odstup (72) to [ot-stup], bezplatny (6) to [bes-plat- 
nee], modlitba and prosba for “prayer” (289) not given in the 
text as [mod-lit-ba] and [proz-ba]. Interesting to note is that 
word-final voiced consonants are given as de-voiced as in smrad 
(116) [smrat]. However, no account has been made of v as a 
semi-vowel [u] in such words as pravda (92) [prauda], rovno 
(105) [rouno], domov (18) [domou]; instead, Czech ussage [do- 
mof] (18) is presented. Two outstanding examples given: [svat- 
ba] (125) for svadba and [‘strukh] (101) for pstruh are 
unintelligible. 

For all the effort involved in the production of this 
Dictionary, it is unfortunate that it should fall short of the desired 
quality expected. In spite of the good intentions of the contri- 
butor, the end result is full of inconsistencies and inadequacies. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


DAVID M. CROWE is Professor of History at Elon 
College in North Carolina. He is a specialist in the history of 
Eastern Europe and his most recent books include A History of 
the Gypsies in Eastern Europe and Russia (1994) and The Baltic 
States and the Great Powers: Foreign Relations, 1938-1940 
(1993). 


JAN CHRYZOSTOM CARDINAL KOREC, S.J., is 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Nitra, Slovakia. Secretly ordained as 
a Bishop at the tender age of 28 in 1950, he helped create an 
underground Church during the Communist regime that ruled 
his homeland from 1948 to 1989. Arrested by the secret police 
in 1960, he was sentenced to 12 years in jail for his religious 
activities. Persecuted for many years, and forced to work as a 
manual labourer, Cardinal Korec outlasted his tormentors and is 
now working hard to rejuvenate the Roman Catholic Church in 
Slovakia. 


STEFAN POLAKOVIC received his Ph.D. from the 
Lateran University in Rome and was a Professor of Philosophy 
at the Slovak University in Bratislava during the first Slovak 
Republic. After the collapse of the Republic, he emigrated to 
Argentina where he became a successful business entrepreneur. 
Meanwhile, he published many books and articles pertaining to 
Slovak national identity and independence, he continued with 
such activities after the war, and still publishes, whether in the 
new Slovak Republic, or abroad. 
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M. MARK STOLARIK is Professor of History and holder 
of the Chair in Slovak History and Culture at the University of 
Ottawa. He specializes in the history of Slovak immigration to 
North America and has published widely in the field, including 
Growing Up on the South Side: Slovaks in Bethlehem, Pen- 
nsylvania, 1880-1976 (Lewisburg, PA 1976) and Immigration 
and Urbanization: The Slovak Experience, 1870-1918 (New 
York, 1989). 


SPENCER ZIFCAK is Associate Professor of Law and 
Legal Studies at La Trobe University in Melbourne, Australia. In 
1995 he was Visiting Professor at the UNESCO Centre for 
Human Rights Education at Comenius University in Bratislava. 
He has written extensively in the general fields of Constitutional 
and Administrative Law and, more recently, on the role of 
Constitutional Courts in Central Europe. 


STANISLAV J. KIRSCHBAUM is Professor of Interna- 
tional Studies and Political Science at York University, Glendon 
College, in Toronto, Canada. A specialist on Slovak and Central 
European politics, he is the author of A History of Slovakia. The 
Struggle for Survival (New York, 1995, 1996), A Historical 
Dictionary of Slovakia (Lanham, MD, 1998), and many other 
books and articles. 
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GUIDELINES FOR 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Manuscripts of articles should be sent to the editor. Articles 
should not normally exceed twenty-five pages in length, and 
should be submitted in triplicate, typed double-spaced, numbered 
consecutively, and placed at the end of the paper. Text and 
format should adhere to Kate Turabian’s A Manual for Writers. 
Proper ortography and diacritical marks must be supplied for all 
foreign words. Manuscripts will not be returned unless specifi- 
cally requested and postage is provided. 

Books for review are to be sent to the editor. Unsolicited 
book reviews are not encouraged. 

Individuals who wish to review books should request them 
from the editor. They should send a ‘curriculum vitae’ with their 
request. 
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